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GRAIN STORAGE—The proposals 
which the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture handed to the grain ware- 
house industry on new rates under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment in Washington recently are 
seen basically as being firm. They 
represent drastic cuts—cuts from 
which the government is unlikely to 
recede 
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WHEAT MARKETING—Wheat pro- 


ducers, nutritionists and marketing 
specialists met at Highland Park, 
Ill., March 23-25 to discuss mutual 
problems. The sessions set a prece- 
dent in bringing together for three 
days some of the nation's top spe- 
cialists to exchange views and 
ideas on the marketing of wheat 
and flour products 
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FLOUR MARKETS — There was a 
let-down in sales activity for the 
period, with the exception of Buf- 
falo, where mills reported fairly 
good buying of spring wheat flour. 
The declining pattern is in marked 
contrast to the wave of sales two 
to three weeks ago, but in line 
with the declining curve of sales 
one to two weeks ago 
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FARM FORUM—Canada's first na- 


tional farm forum, sponsored in 
Winnipeg by the agricultural bu- 
reau of the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce, proved that the days 
of being able to tell farmers from 
businessmen are over so far as 
Manitoba farmers are concerned 
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WHEAT BOARD—An address by 
William Riddel, assistant chief 
commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, on the background, 
position and policies of the board; 
delivered before a session of Farm 
Conference Week 
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MARKETING OPPORTUNITIES — 
One of the highlights of the High- 
land Park seminar for wheat pro- 
ducers was an address on market- 
ing opportunities for the next dec- 
ade; wheat foods, in conjunction 
with general growth of population 
and income, may share in oppor- 
tunities of the next 10 years, but 
intensive merchandising and promo- 
tional efforts will be required 
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Flour Output of 21,257,222 Cwt. 


For February Lower than January 


USDA Buys Flour, 


Cornmeal for Export 


CINCINNATI—Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, an- 
nounced the purchase March 28 of 
23,414,600 lb. flour and 20,224,650 Ib. 
cornmeal for foreign donation. 

The range of prices paid follows: 

—Range— 


of prices 
(100 Ib.) 


Kind and bag size 
Flour— 
All-purpose, 1!0-ib. .. 193,500 $5.48 
All-purpose, 100-ib. .. 3,407,100 $5.34@5.42 
(with 10 10-lb. bags encl.) 
Bread, 10-lb. ........ 260,000 5.48 
Bread, 100-ib. ... 460,000 5.20@5.21 
Bread, 100-ib. . 14,015,000 5.38@5.46 
Bread, 100-ib. (with 
jute overslips) . 2,204,600 


Quantity 
(Ib.) 


5.43@5.44 


Cornmeal (yellow de- 
germed)— 
50-ib. domestic packs 
5-lb. export packs ... 
100-ib. 
100-Ib. (20 5-ib. bags 
enclosed) . 3,376,200 
100-ib. (10-oz. jute 
overslips) ..++++15,000,000 


100,000 
1,424,750 


3.98 
3.85@3.99 
3.67 


3.85@3.96 
3.92@4.01 


Since Jan. 1, 1960, USDA has pur- 
chased 383,646,500 lb. flour and 136,- 
099,850 lb. cornmeal for USDA do- 
mestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. Approximately 8,760,867 bush- 
els wheat and 4,478,634 bushels corn 
are required to process these quanti- 
ties. 

Purchases for International Co- 
operation Administration export un- 
der Public Law 480 (Title II) pro- 
grams since Jan. 1, 1960, total 20,- 
061,900 lb. flour and 30 million 
pounds of cornmeal, requiring approx- 
imately 467,000 bu. wheat and 960,- 
000 bu. corn for processing. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Amended Wheat, Flour 
Authorizations Made 
To India, Pakistan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the further amendment of wheat and 
wheat flour purchase authorizations 
to India and Pakistan providing for 
an additional aggregate total of ap- 
proximately $15.4 million worth of 
these commodities from U.S. suppli- 
ers under Title I of Public Law 480. 
Additionally, USDA reported issuing 
to Israel an authorization to finance 
purchase of $3,674,000 worth of addi- 
tional feed grains, also under Title I 
of PL 480. 

The amended authorization to In- 
dia provides for financing the pur- 
chase of approximately 150,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat or wheat flour val- 
ued at $8,556,000. 

The authorization, as amended, 
now provides for a total of $59,896,- 
000 worth (approximately 1,050,000 
metric tons) of white wheat of the 
subclasses hard white, soft white, 
white club and western white, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, or wheat 
flour excluding flour milled from red 
durum wheat and durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum, and durum. All other 
terms and conditions remain the 
same as previously announced. 

Approximately 340,000 metric tons 
remain to be purchased under the 
authorization. 

The wheat or flour will be pur- 
chased by the India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

The amended authorizations to 
Pakistan provide for purchase of an 
additional $6,856,000 worth (about 
115,000 metric tons) of wheat or flour 
from U.S. suppliers. 

Authorization No. 15-55 was 

(Turn to PL 480, page 32) 


But Sharply Above 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
February, as estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller, amounted to 
21,257,222 ewt., while daily average 
output was 1,012,249 for the 21 
working days. Total output and 
daily grind were below January— 
which was a fairly heavy month— 
but sharply ahead of last Febru- 
ary. January and February, 1959, 
each had 20 working days. 


Total February offtake of 21,257,- 
222 cwt. lagged behind January by 
626,778 cwt. (2.9%), according to the 
official Bureau of the Census figure, 
which showed 21,884,000 cwt. pro- 
duced for the opening month of 1960. 

Correspondingly, the February 
daily grind of 1,012,249 ewt. was 81,- 
751 ewt. (7.5%) behind the census 
bureau’s figure of 1,094,000 cwt. daily 
for January. 

In marked contrast, February’s 
total production and daily offtake 
both showed gains over the previous 
February. Total production of 21,257,- 
222 cwt. climbed a sturdy 2,396,222 
cwt. (12.7%) ahead of the official 
figure of 18,861,000 cwt. for Febru- 
ary, 1959, while daily output of 1,- 
012,249 cwt. amounted to 69,249 cwt. 
(7.3%) more than the figure of 943,- 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
FEBRUARY, 1960 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
account for approximately 74.7% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


850,665 
2,120,587 


2,971,252 
1,028,045 
5,157,282 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 

BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


6,185,327 
2,141,397 
2,602,941 
1,978,228 


15,879,145 
74.7 


TOTALS 
Adjusted 


21,257,222 
1,012,249 


Bureau of Census reported 21,884,000 sacks 
(1,094,000 daily) for January, 1960. 


Bureau of Census reported 18,861,000 sacks 
(943,000 daily) for February, 1959. 


Previous Year 


000 daily for the previous February. 

February production and output 
also showed up favorably against sev- 
eral other individual months of 1959. 

Total output was not only ahead 
of February, but also March of 1959 
(20,595,000 ecwt.), April (19,454,000 
ewt.), May (20,272,000 ecwt.), June 
(20,187,000 ewt.), July (19,944,000 
cwt.), and August (20,514,000 ewt.). 

February daily output of 1,012,249 
cwt. was ahead of March, 1959, 936,- 
000 cwt.), April (884,000 cwt.), May 
(965,000 ewt.), June (918,000 ewt.), 
July (867,000 cwt., August (977,000 
cwt.) and December (983,000 cwt.). 


21.88 Million Cwt. 
Flour Produced 


In January 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in January was 21,884,000 
cwt., averaging 1,094,000 cwt. a work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. This compared 
with an average output a working 
day of 983,000 cwt. in December and 
1,028,000 ewt. in January of 1959. 

Wheat flour mills in January oper- 
ated at 98.3% of capacity compared 
with 88.4% in December and 93.3% 
in January of last year. 

Flour mills in January ground 50,- 
060,000 bu. of wheat, compared with 
49 527,000 bu. in December. Wheat 
offal output was 414,355 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 
balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Declares 
Quarterly Dividend 


RYE, N.Y.—The board of directors 
of Continental Baking Co. declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.37% per 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
derid cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1960, to holders of rec- 
ord of such stock at the close of 
business March 11, 1960. 


























BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


Has the time come for the flour milling industry to reappraise 
its cost card? The unsatisfactory price structure of the industry 
has been a matter of grave concern for years and there has 
been plenty of talk. But little action. The question has been 
raised as to whether all pertinent expenses are being included 
in the costings figures. There is evidence that they are not. The 
Miller has decided to investigate the situation in a series of 
articles, the introduction to which appears on page 2 of this 
issue. Several millers have already contributed their views. 
Others are invited to comment, favorably or adversely, or to 
add to the evidence. The voice is the composite voice of the 
industry and the challenge to re-appraise a deplorable situation 
should be met courageously. The end result can benefit millers and 

bakers alike—for the bakers, as Dr. Robert H. Cotton, Continental 
Baking Co., recently declared, need a healthy flour industry. 
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ART a CD an TORT OE VON Wee ere 


Building a Realistic Cost Card—Introduction 


First of a Series 


IGURES RECENTLY RELEASED show that 
F two of the largest firms in the flour milling 
industry suffered sharp declines in their earnings 
in the first half of their current fiscal years. One 
company’s earnings dipped 43% though sales 
slipped only 3%; another’s earnings slumped 21% 
though sales were up 1%. A third firm, with in- 
terests in the grain merchandising business, saw 
profits slip 36% and part of this decline was at- 
tributed to the operations of its flour division. 


This picture can be projected throughout 
the industry today and it is easy to see why. 
Millers are not charging enough for their 
flour. 


It is true that the last complete fiscal year 
had some fortunate aspects which aided profits, 
but despite this the over-all comparison of the 
situation today with several previous years, none 
of which was satisfactory, shows that today the 
industry is sick. Bluntly, millers have established 
a pattern of not setting their price levels high 
enough, but this season prices have been insuf- 
ferably low. 

Just who's to blame for these low prices? The 
bakers? Let us acquit them of complicity. The 
blame lies with the millers themselves who lack 
the courage to pass on their complete cost of 
operation. True, some bakers are accessories after 
the fact for time and time again they will hold 
out for below-cost prices in the hope that millers 
will be foolish enough to accept. Who can blame 
the bakers? They are watching their costs, too. 
But the idea that competition calls for the sale 
of flour below cost is untenable. 


It is obvious that there are some millers 
who do not appreciate just what costs— 
extra costs—they are absorbing these days. 
They are spending money which should be 
part of the price. There is a definite need 
for a re-appraisal of the cost card. 


With this in mind, The Miller proposes to 
publish a series of articles pointing out what ad- 
ditional factors should be taken into account in 
working out a cost card. These articles will be 
used to build a composite picture of the situation. 
If what is revealed is acted upon, perhaps individ- 
ual millers can provide themselves with a new 
cost card upon which they can base their prices 
realistically and fairly. Such a cost card can be 
used to prove that the desire for a better price 
level than that ruling today is not based on a 
demand for inordinate profits. 

We are not crying the blues. But we believe 
we will be pointing up a lesson, particularly for 
those.sanguine millers who base their prices on 
guesswork. 

And in preparing the lesson let it be under- 
stood that the staffs of the mills are equally con- 
cerned in the question of costs. They have a duty 
to their employers and to the security of their 
jobs to make every effort to reduce expenditure. 
A split sack, a broken package can eat into prof- 
its. Of paramount importance in this connection 
are the operatives in the plants whose labor 
unions are asking, nay demanding, what appear 
to be excessive wage increases. 

One phase of our investigation will concern 
the cost of labor. There is no question that con- 


tinued advances in the labor rate have caused the 
unit cost per 100 lb. flour to rise considerably. 
Have these advances been truly reflected in the 
cost card? That labor is worthy of its hire is un- 
questioned, but there is a limit beyond which no 
prudent businessman dare go. Have the labor 
unions reached that limit? Millers will find a 
sympathetic audience among the bakers for they 
themselves have been caught in the wage squeeze. 


One case on record right now involves a 
list of 40 demands by grain handlers and if 
one sixth of these demands are met, the 
cost of flour would go up 5¢ per 100 Ib., one 
miller declares. 


Sanitation costs in the mills have increased 
enormously since 1945. So has the cost of clean- 
ing regular freight cars and airslide cars. Are 
these costs reflected in the current price? 

Bulk delivery is adding to the costs of the 
milling business. Are millers themselves absorbing 
some of the costs which should rightfully appear 
on the cost card? We have evidence that they are. 

What about the cost of milling flour to the 
special specifications of the baker? Surely such 
costs should be taken into account. All too often 
are such requests used as a price cutting factor. 

Interest rates present another important field 
for investigation. If credit is granted beyond a 
reasonable limit, the cost should be included in 
the cost card. Is it so included? 

It is time that the millers put on their cost 
cards an adequate sum for depreciation. That 
they have not done so in the past means that the 
necessity to provide new machinery and equip- 
ment, as the plants rattle themselves into the 
limbo, is burdensome. Other industries charge a 
reasonable percentage for depreciation. Why not 
the milling industry? 


Income from other sources apart, and 
some of that income is not certain to con- 
tinue—grain surpluses will not always be 
with us—fiour milling of itself must show a 
profit. Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor and its first 
president, once stated: “The worst crime 
against the working people is the company 
which fails to operate at a profit.” 


Only by charging a fair price, reflecting all 
his costs, can the miller hope to maintain the 
service to which the baker is entitled, let alone 
stay in business. 

The miller, too, is worthy of his hire and mill- 
ers are entitled to profit from the services they 
perform. If millers displayed the same kind of un- 
flinching courage when confronting customers, or 
prospective customers, in determining prices, as 
they do when investing capital in their milling 
enterprises, flour milling would be in a far health- 
ier condition than it is today. 

The fact that courage has not been displayed 
in the past is largely, if not entirely, responsible 
for the present unsatisfactory situation. We are 
determined to face facts, as unpalatable as they 
may turn out to be. The bakers cannot be blamed 
if the millers do not have the courage to pass on 
their increased costs of operation. 

This, then, is the scope of our examination in 
the next few weeks. We can promise some eye- 
opening facts for the industries we serve. And 
that means millers AND bakers. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The proposals 
which the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture handed to the grain ware- 
house industry on new rates under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment here recently are seen basic- 
ally as firm. They represent drastic 
cuts—cuts from which the govern- 

ment is unlikely to recede. 


This is the situation which USDA 
officials revealed to this reporter last 
week, although, at the same time, 
these officials say they are making 
some concess'ons to industry objec- 
tions. But the rate structure as now 
proposed is unlikely to be altered in 
any major respect. 

Primarily, the proposal of a na- 
tional rate for grain storage without 
area differentials, these officials say, 
dates back to the basic history of 
the agreement which started with 
wheat in the Southwest. At that 
time, the basic rate was based on 
area atmospheric conditions which 
existed there. Subsequently, as stor- 
age problems expanded, there were 
adjustments made to cover differing 
conditions in other wheat producing 
areas. 

That brought about the area dif- 
ferentials which are in the present 
UGSA document. They are, or will 
be, wiped out in the new agreement 
USDA is submitting to the industry. 
USDA appears to be adamant on this 
position and is supported by the Dem- 
ocratic side of Congress, which has 
been highly critical of the storage 
rate structure (incidentally, the base 
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USDA ‘Unlikely to Yield’ on 


New Storage Rate Structure 


was built up under previous Demo- 
cratic administrations of USDA). 

USDA officials assert that when 
other crops, such as corn and grain 
sorghums, moved into the storage 
situation, the storage rate structure 
was complicated with other handling 
problems. 


Result of Changes 

These USDA officials say that 
elimination of the area differential 
siorage rate for wheat, for example, 
is the result of broadly changed con- 
ditions in storage of grain through 
modernized techniques, and that their 
cost study reveals that there is no 
reasonable excuse to prov.de area d f- 
ferentials. 

Briefly, USDA is saying that this 
new UGSA is a modernization and 
refinement of this contract to reflect 
innovations and new storage prac- 
tices which show, to the USDA offi- 
c.als, that there is no longer any 
reason to retain area differential 
storage charges. 

It must be understood that USDA 
is now acting under compulsion of 
budget pressure and congressional 
drive and after examination of stor- 
age charges. An examination, inci- 
dentally, had not been conducted by 
USDA in the past 20 years. The drive 
has been stimulated, in no small part, 
by the repeated pressure of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
on the “huge storage charges’’ which 
have mounted under the present price 
support program. 

The new rate structure takes a big 
slice out of the storage bill for the 
Southwest. USDA officials say that 
new storage techniques justify this 





Boston Exchange Elects 1960 Officers 


BOSTON—Herbert F. Koelsch of 
the Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co. was 
elected president of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange during the group’s 
recent annual meeting held on the 
trading floor of the exchange build- 
ing. He succeeds John P. Brooks, 
who was presented a Polaroid camera 
by Mr. Koelsch on behalf of the ex- 
change membership. 

New first vice president is Loren 
A. O’Brien, Merrimack Farmers Ex- 
change, and new second vice presi- 
dent is Paul Sutliff, John H. Lee Co. 
Roland C. Koelsch, Charles J. 


Koelsch Grain Co., is exchange treas- 
urer and Gerard Roy, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad, is secretary. 

New directors are Gordon K. Bass, 
New York Central Railroad and John 
P. Brooks, H. K. Webster Co. 

The exchange’s annual banquet and 
cocktail party were held at the Sher- 
aton Plaza, with approximately 300 
members and guests from as far 
away as California in attendance. 

Mr. Sutliff, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, spoke brief- 
ly on the problems facing the feed 
industry. 


BOSTON EXCHANGE OFFICERS — Officers and directors of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange for 1960 are, from left: Sitting—Roland C. Koelsch, 
Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co., treasurer; Loren A. O’Brien, Merrimack Farm- 
ers Exchange, first vice president; Herbert F. Koelsch, Charles J. Koelsch 
Grain Co., president; Paul Sutliff, John Lee Co., and Gerard Roy, Canadian 


Pacific Railroad, secretary; standing—John H. Lee, John H. Lee Co.; A. Ware 


Bosworth, Bosworth Commission Co.; Robert W. Richards, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc.; Raymond C. Grandone, Grandone, Inc., and John P. Brooks, H. K. Web- 


ster Co., all directors. Directors not pictured include: Gordon K. Bass, New 
York Central Railroad; R. N. MacDonald, broker, and Charles J. Koelsch, 


Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co. 


decision. They say that the old con- 
cept of storage rates did not con- 
template innovations which have oc- 
curred through the introduction of 
modern techniques, such as aeration. 

The impact of the new storage rate 
structure is drastic, severe and will 
impose a deep income cut on the 
grain warehouse industry from the 
present and handling rate 
level. 

Handling charges, in many instan- 
ces, are cut more deeply than the 
storage rates. Terminal warehouse- 
men, it appears, will suffer less than 
the country elevators. 

Moving from wheat to corn, USDA 
is bracing up its requirements on 
warehouse responsibilities in a re- 
quirement in the proposed new UGSA 
document wherein it modifies the 
offsets of debits and credits on de- 
liveries for earned premiums and dis- 
counts. It will require from the ware- 
housemen delivering corn on ware- 
house receipts that such deliveries 
conform more closely to warehouse 
receipts as to foreign material than 
they have in the past. In short, USDA 
will decline to permit, in the case 
of corn and other surplus govern- 
ment grain under UGSA, deliveries 
of lower grades which can be offset 
against premiums earned on deliver- 
ies of better than warehouse receipt 
grades. 

This is a provision which Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service officials 
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SYMINGTON COMMITTEE 
ISSUES INVITATIONS 
TO TRADE GROUPS 


WASHINGTON—Invitations to ap- 
pear before the Symington investiga- 
tion committee on grain storage have 
been received by the National Grain 
Trade Council, the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and the Na- 
tional Council of Grain Cooperatives. 
It has been learned that the invita- 
tions do not, in any respect, indicate 
an eventual summons to appear be- 
fore the committee. Instead, they re- 
sult from the desire of Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), chairman of 
the committee, to meet the requests 
to be heard which have come from 
many groups. Thus far he has refused 
to accept testimony from isolated 
groups of warehousemen and has 
urged them to present their problems 
through their national organizations. 
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have generally cited as placing a 
greater responsibility on the ware- 
housemen. 

These officials admit that the new 
rate structure will be a blow to the 
fringe areas of grain production, such 
as in the Southeast and other ex- 
panding grain production regions 
where costs may be higher. 

USDA officials won’t agree to this 
blunt statement—but, in effect, what 
is being said is that these areas 
should not be in the grain storage 
business to hold government grain 
in sterile positions. 

Handling charges for grains have 
taken a terrific beating in the new 
USDA proposals. Truck rates are 
brought down radically. 

All of the reductions, USDA offi- 
cials say, have resulted from an ex- 
amination of the more than 500 spe- 
cimen elevator reports on operating 
costs. 

Here again, the USDA proposals 
are said to represent a moderniza- 
tion and refinement of the UGSA 
document to reflect new conditions. 

USDA officials say that while they 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 31) 


J. A. Shellenberger 
Appointed Consultant 
To Continental Grain 


Dr. J. A. Shelleaberger 


NEW YORK—Michel 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
announced that Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger, director of the Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
has been retained by Continental as 
a technical consultant. Dr. Shellen- 
berger, a recognized leader in re- 
search on grain production, process- 
ing, storage handling and marketing, 
will advise Continental on technologi- 
cal developments in grain storage and 
related fields. He will consult 
with the company on foreign mar- 
keting projects, with special emphasis 
on grain needs of importing countries. 

Continental is one of the world’s 
major grain marketing companies. It 
operates storage in the U.S. with total 
capacity in excess of 90,000,000 bu. 

The new assignment will not af- 
fect Dr. Shellenberger’s position as 
director of the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries. He also 
expects to continue his work on be- 
half of various wheat producer 
groups in promotion of new foreign 
markets for wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. 

“This assignment affords Dr. Shel- 
lenberger the unique opportunity to 
serve as a liaison between the wheat 
industry and our company,” Mr. Fri- 
bourg commented. “We have been 
seeking ways to insure closer col- 
laboration between wheat producers 
and the grain-handling industry in 
moving toward our common goal of 
enlarged markets for wheat 
other grains in this country and 
throughout the world. Dr. Shellen- 
berger, we believe, is the ideal choice 
to assume this important 
bility.” 


Fribourg, 


also 


and 


responsi- 


Recent Activities 
Dr. Shellenberger has been active 
in recent years as an advisor to the 
newly-formed wheat-producer organ- 
izations in surveying foreign market 
potentials. He has just returned from 
the Caribbean area where he con- 
sulted with major wheat importers. 
He also has held special assignments 
from the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice and has worked for the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 
One of his major accomplishments 
was the establishment of a wheat im- 
(Turn to SHELLENBERGER, page 3° 
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Nutritional Potentials 
Of Wheat Flour Foods 
For Mankind’s Diet 


By DR. R. 8S. HARRIS 


EREALS form the basis of the 
C diets of mankind and are re- 
sponsible for the 
civilization. 

Wheat is the most valued of the 
cereal grains. Seven of the 13 species 
of wheat are of economic importance. 
More than 200 of the 35,000 or more 
varieties of wheat are grown in the 
U.S. The best variety for a given area 


development of 


ee i i i 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Harris is a 
professor of biochemistry of nutrition 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His address, of which 
this is a summary, was one of the 
key points of the Wheat Producers 
Seminar held March 23-25 at High- 
land Park, IIL, in that it dwelt not 
only with the factors of curtailed 
consumption, but also with the co- 
operation of the various allied groups 
to restore wheat and flour products 
to their position of leadership. 
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depends upon soil and climate condi- 
tions, local plant diseases and type 
of flour or cereal desired. 

Wheat breeders should actively col- 
laborate with nutritional biochemists 
in the development of more nutrition 
per bushel as well as more bushels 
per acre. 

The per capita consumption of 
wheat products by the U.S. has de- 
creased during recent years for a 
number of reasons, such as: 


(a) Improvement of economic 
status. Cereals have a low social 
status, and are replaced by pres- 
tige foods when increase in income 
will permit. 


(b) Misunderstandings of their 
nutritional values. The people un- 
derstand that cereals contain in- 
ferior proteins; that milled cereals 
are significantly inferior to whole 
cereals; that dry heat processing 
destroys or inactivates valuable 
vitamins and minerals; that cereal 
products are fattening and must be 
avoided for body weight control. 


(c) Effective promotion of com- 
peting foods. There has been an 
increase in the consumption of 
meat, milk, eggs, vegetables and 
fruits, due primarily to effective 
promotion. Since the total intake 
per person is not increased, other 
foods must be eaten in reduced 
amounts. 


(d) Decreased per 
sumption of foods. Mechanization 
of industrial processes and trans- 
portation have decreased the per 
capita requirement for food en- 
ergy. This has resulted in a slight 
decrease in food consumption. 


capita con- 


(e) Restrictions due to standards 
of identity. The composition of 
enriched flour, bread, farina, etc., 
has been frozen by FDA regula- 
tions. No improvements in the com- 
position of basic food products are 
permitted. Most competing foods 
are not restricted in this way. 
These standardized foods are at a 
disadvantage in competing effec- 
tively for space in the American 
stomach. 


(f) The promotion of wheat 
(Turn to FLOUR FOODS, page 28) 
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Wheat Producers’ Seminar Puts Emphasis 
On Merchandising of Products, Nutrition 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. — 
Wheat growers—pressed with sur- 
pluses on the one hand and the 
need for expanding markets on the 
other—conducted a seminar here 
March 23-25 which could be a mile- 
stone on the road to solving a num- 
ber of their problems. Sponsored 
by the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, the seminar 
brought together some of the na- 
tion’s top minds and talents in the 
areas of merchandising, product 
development and nutrition. 


The tone of the seminar, and the 
urgency of getting its message across 
to wheat producers and their allied 
representatives, was set in the open- 
ing sessions by Car] Bruns, president 
of the national association, with the 
remark that “this meeting was called 
to consider the opportunities for ex- 
panding the domestic markets for 
wheat and wheat products.” 

Mr. Bruns admitted—for the group 

the relatively new _ position of 
wheat growers in the field of domes- 
tic marketing and food promotion, 
but cited the seminar as “the op- 
portunity to assess our past activities, 
to see where we are now, and to plan 
for the future.” 


An Insight 

“At the same time, this seminar 
through the speakers, will provide an 
insight into what some of the other 
commodity groups and various organ- 
izations have done in food marketing 
and promotion and how they have 
fared. This background information 
and resulting discussions will be most 
helpful in setting the course of the 
wheat grower organization’s domestic 
marketing programs in the coming 
years,” said Mr. Bruns. 

He then extended a word of thanks 
to all who helped plan the meeting, 
and particularly to Howard Lamp- 
man, executive director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, for his able 
tance in helping to work 
program. 

Mr. Bruns then reviewed the initial 
efforts at market development initia- 
ted by the Oregon Wheat 
about 10 years ago. He 


assis- 
out the 


League 
traced de- 


velopment of marketing groups in 
other states, formation of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development; 
Western Wheat Associates in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the North Da- 
kota Wheat Commission which was 
set up in 1959. 

“All are engaged in a joint effort 
to market their products both at 
home and overseas,” said Mr. Bruns. 


Primary Efforts 

“Up to now, these regional organi- 
zations have primarily devoted their 
efforts to development of foreign mar- 
kets in cooperation with the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, utilizing funds 
generated by Public Law 480. This 
market is presently accounting for 
about 450 million bushels per year, 
or about one-half of our annual dis- 
appearances. 

“Equally important is our domestic 
market, a field in which state wheat 
groups have been active for some 
time, primarily through nutrition edu- 
cation programs. However, relatively 
little has been attempted by the re- 
gional groups until recently. 

“This is not to say we are unaware 
of its importance, for we have long 
recognized that this domestic disap- 
pearance amounts to about 500 mil- 
lion bushels annually and represents 
our largest and most important cash 
market,” he commented. 

“U.S. per capita consumption,” 
stated Mr. Bruns, “has declined stead- 
ily since 1909, even though wheat 
products have remained the best food 
bargain on the grocers’ shelves. De- 
spite this fact, wheat has slipped in 
its competitive position with other 
food products. Wheat growers cannot 
sit idly by while a declining share of 
the total food dollar goes to products 
other than wheat. To regain this mar- 
ket offers a real challenge. 

“How can these markets be re- 
gained? It is my hope that the ideas 
generated at this conference will help 
wheat products regain their rightful 
place in the nation’s diet. Growers 
are contributing funds in the form of 
a levy on wheat sales. This is a meas- 
ure of their confidence that some- 
thing can—and must—be done. 

“The wealth of talent and experi- 


SEMINAR SPEAKERS—One of the highlights of the Wheat Producers’ 
Seminar held March 23-25 at Highland Park, IIL, was the panel which dis- 
cussed the potentials of new product development. Members of the panel, 
seated left to right, are: Dr. George O. Kohler, chief of the field crops labor- 
atory, Western Utilization Research and Development Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Albany, Cal.; Carl Rist, chief of the cereal crops lab- 
oratory, Northern Utilization Research and Development, USDA, Peoria, II1.; 
Dr. George T. Carlin, director of research for Swift & Co., Chicago, and Dr. 
Robert A. Larsen, central research division, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 
Standing is Kurt R. Stoehr, assistant dean of the School of Business, North- 


western University, Evanston, Il. 


ence represented at this conference 
can be directed into an effective do- 
mestic marketing program. 

“Our success in this field may well 
be measured by the energy and lead- 
ership which will be demonstrated 
here. 

“This conference can be the first 
step in charting the way,” Mr. Bruns 
concluded. 


Panel Discussion 

One of the highlights of the sem- 
inar was the panel discussion on the 
subject “Potentials of New Product 
Development.” Participants were Dr. 
Robert A. Larsen, the Pillsbury Co.; 
Dr. George O. Kohler, Western Utili- 
zation Research and Development Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. George Carlin, Swift & Co., 
and Carl Rist, Northern Utilization 
Research and Development Division, 
USDA. 

Dr. Larsen spoke on the problems 
related to wheat for industrial pur- 
poses; the relative dollar expenditure 
for cereal-type products as against 
convenience foods; the basic food 
groups, and the possibility of research 
in the area of wheat in supplying pro- 
tein foods where lower fat intake is 
desirable. 

Dr. Larsen’s remarks follow: 

First, let’s consider the problems 
related to wheat for industrial pur- 
poses. At the present time, Pillsbury 
is building a mill to make wheat 
starch by a new process. This mill 
will go into production approximately 
July 1, of this year. We expect this 
wheat starch will be competitive price 
wise with corn. And, therefore, we 
will find a good market. 

This is quite an innovation, since 
under present marketing conditions, 
wheat starch costs 1 to 2¢ more than 
corn starch. Now this is possible be- 
cause we discovered a new way to 
make wheat starch. However, this is 
not to say that we will always use 
wheat as a source of our starch ma- 
terial. The reason for this is that 
wheat, in contrast to corn, costs about 
a penny more a pound. The same is 
true when wheat is compared with 
rye, barley, oats, milo or other cereal 
products. Therefore, if we can find a 
way to use these products we will 
thereby save ourselves the cost of 
material. It seems to me that this 
higher cost of wheat is a problem 
which must be faced. At the present 
time, it means that new uses of 
wheat are restricted largely to food 
when it can command the higher 
price. 

Dollars Spent 

Speaking of foods, let us discuss 
this for a minute. Out of every $100 
spent in the grocery store, cereal- 
type products capture about $11. This 
11% total spent is only possible be- 
cause of the impact of convenience 
foods. 

If one examines the figures it is at 
once apparent that flour and bread 
together capture a little less than $5 
out of every $100 spent in a grocery 
store. The remaining $6 or $7 which 
are spent on cereal foods is captured 
by convenience foods which did not 
exist back in 1930. 


As an example of a new conveni- 
ence food which is primarily cereal, 
I would like to cite the case of re- 
frigerated biscuits. This is a biscuit 
dough sold in a can. When the house- 
wife wants biscuits, she opens the 
can, removes the dough, places it in 
the oven on a cookie sheet. Ten min- 
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Speakers, Topics at Wheat Seminar 


Some of the country’s leading authorities in the fields of wheat and wheat 4 
product research, nutrition and market development, plus specialists in the # 


field of food economics and merchandising, spoke at 


the three-day wheat 4 


marketing seminar held March 23-25 at Highland Park, Ill. Some of their # 
remarks are reported on this page and elsewhere in this week’s Miller. 

The speakers and their subjects were: 

Arno H. Johnson, vice president and senior economist, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York—‘Marketing Opportunities During the Next Decade. 
(The text of Mr. Johnson’s address begins on page 14.) 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president, Stevens Thurow & Associates, Inc 
Chicago—“The Problem of Effective Utilization.” 

Dr. Robert A. Larsen, central research division, the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis; Dr. George O. Kohler, chief, field crops laboratory, Western Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Division, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Albany, Cal.; Dr. George T. Carlin, director of research, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Carl Rist, chief of the cereal crops laboratory, Northern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, USDA, Peoria, Ill., were participants in a panel 
discussion, “Potentials of New Product Development.” 

Dr. Robert Harris, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge— 
“The Nutritional Potential of Wheat Flour Foods in Basic Diet.” (Dr. Harris 
is a professor of nutritional biochemistry at MIT.) 

Also on the program were: Dudley E. McFadden, director for the Bakers 
of America Program of the American Bakers Assn., Chicago; Howard Lamp- 
man, director of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago; Dr. James A. Bayton, 
vice president, National Analysts, Inc., Philadelphia, who discussed compre- 
hensive research programs for commodity groups, and representatives of the 
American Dairy Assn. and the National Livestock & Meat Board. 

Kurt R. Stoehr, assistant dean of the School of Business, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., presided at sessions. 





utes later, she has biscuits hot for the 
table. 

This is a fairly recent discovery 
and the market has been growing 
rapidly. As an example, in 1953 the 
market for refrigerated biscuits was 
22 million cases. In 1958 this had 
jumped well beyond 60 million cases. 
This is an example of what can be 
done with cereal products, if the 
right vehicle can be found. It would 
give the housewife convenience and 
quality at a good price, if she'll buy 
it. 

I think it’s possible to do a great 
deal with the wheat image if one 
uses proper nutritional approach. It 
is not necessary to do research in or- 
der to develop the facts which would 
counteract the current conception of 
wheat as a fattening product. 

The home economics research divi- 
sion of USDA has recently issued a 
bulletin which describes the four 
basic food groups. Cereal and grain 
products are one of the four groups. 

The authors state the case for 
wheat products very nicely in this 
publication, when they say, “The val- 
ue of wheat products rests upon its 
well-balanced presentation of many 
nutritional factors at a relatively low 
cost, rather than a high contribution 
of a single nutritional factor which 
cannot be found in other foods.” 

In other words, these women are 
saying that wheat provides a bal- 
anced diet at a relatively low cost. 
This is a story which can be built up 
to proper advertising medium and is 
an image which would appeal to the 
American housewife. 

In addition to this, there is reason 
to believe that the protein in wheat, 
in contrast to the current conception 
being of little value, is of excellent 
quality. The problem is that the work 
done thus far has been on ani- 
mals rather than humans. And, in 
animals, the quality of wheat proteins 
is not compared. What is needed is 
work on human beings to demon- 
strate the facts as they exist in the 
American dietitionaries. There is a 
great deal of interest in this type of 
work, and I know there are good 
possibilities such research will be con- 
ducted in the near future. 

Another possibility for research, in 
the wheat area, rests on the relative 
absence of fat in wheat products. As 
you all know, the current emphasis 


in heart disease is related in some 
way to fat. While there is little agree- 
ment to the cause of heart disease, 
everyone seems to feel we should 
reduce the amount of fat we eat in 
our diets. This is relatively impos- 
sible when one eats meat or cheese. 
Dairy products are a source of pro- 
tein, but at the same time, one is 
eating around 30% fat in a gram of 
food. When wheat is used as a source 
of protein, the amount of fat that is 
taken in along with the protein drops 
to about 2%. This could be extreme- 
ly important to the future of cereal 
foods, concluded Dr. Larsen. 


New Products 

Mr. Kohler, on the same panel, 
gave the seminar some ideas on new 
wheat products derived from basic 
and applied research in progress at 
the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory: 

(1) Bread: The “new” product I 
would like to propose here, said Mr. 
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It is now clear that the front run- 





:ning candidate for the GOP presi- 


: dential 


nomination, Richard Nixon, 


: will re-shape the present farm phil- 


: osophy in a 


more liberal guise to 


: woo back into the Republican ranks 
: the voters in the farm belt who have 


strayed in their allegiance. 
This appears to mean that by the 


: time the GOP convention convenes, 
: Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 


: tional picture. Probably, he will 


ulture, will be fading from the na- 
be 


: retained as secretary for the balance 


Kohler, is a loaf of bread which can 8 
be delivered to the customer with the E 


full, delectable aroma and 
which is, at present, found exclusively 
in oven-fresh bread. The declining per 
capita consumption of bread has beer 
blamed on changing economic factors 
with the inference that the loss ir 
potential market is irreversible. I 
believe that the basic reasons for de 


flavor 3 


creased bread consumption—the shift : 


away from home baking, the stream 
lining of production methods 


and } 


lengthening of distribution pipelines : 


have made it almost impossible for 
many persons to obtain truly fresh 
bread. 

Research on bread flavors hold the 
promise of providing basic informa- 
tion on how to produce better fla- 
vored breads with stabilized aroma. 
We believe that a greatly improved 
product will gain back its lost mar- 
kets, stated Mr. Kohler. 

(2) Cooked Wheat Products: Re- 
search on parboiled wheat, said Mr. 
Kohler, is resulting in a new line of 
convenience wheat products with de- 
lightful texture and flaver properties. 
We consider the new convenience type 
bulgur wheat not as “a product” but 
rather as a tremendously versatile 
commodity. 


(3) Emergency Rations: Mr. Kohler 


of the Eisenhower administration, but 
vill be assigned to roam in broader 
fields. He may be a roving ambas- 
sador for the “Food for Peace” pro- 
gram which the White House deftly 
ifted from the Minnesota Democratic 
senator, Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Yesterday, at Lincoln, Neb., the vice 
president, anticipating an impasse on 
arm legislation during this session 
»f Congress, declared that the candi- 
dates for both parties must come up 
with a new farm program concept 
from which the farm belt can make a 
clear cut choice. Obviously, he means 
that he, Mr. Nixon, has something in 
his pocket to supplant the Benson 
program. It is believed that Mr. 
Nixon will be much more liberal with 
the farmers and will slow down the 
pace set by Mr. Benson in the revolu- 
tion of the farm economy. 


Walter Berger May Retire 


There is some possibility that Wal- 
ter C. Berger, director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, will step 
aside at mid-year, reflecting exhaus- 
tion from the political harassment a 
public official must suffer from an- 
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By John Cipperly 


farms of not more than 15 acres of 
wheat. 

USDA current policy would resist 
the Ellender bill which asks for a 
reduction in the over-all wheat acre- 
age to a 12 acre exemption rather 
than the current 15 acre limit and 
the start of a reduction in the maxi- 
mum level of price supports from 
80% of parity on a descending scale 
downwards for a period of three 
years. 

The Benson policy currently is to 
move at a much more accelerated 
pace and it is doubtful if the admin- 
istration would go along with any 
such level as a start at 80% of parity. 
The American Farm Bureau influence 
is substantial here and that or- 
ganization still presses for a new con- 
cept of price support based on the 
use of a three year market average 
national price for a commodity as a 
basis for any level of support. But 
it is believed that the farm bureau 
federation would go along with a 
90% support of their concept for com- 
modities. 


Wheat Growers’ Proposals 


Legislative proposals advanced to 
Congress by the wheat growers—The 
Miller, Jan. 26, 1960, page 5—have 
obtained little if any sympathy from 
USDA. The department has already 
submitted a critical analysis of the 
wheat farmers’ measure. 

This is what USDA has to say in 
its conclusion to the analysis: 

1, In view of the fact that the ob- 
jective of this legislation would be to 
reach a primary market price of about 
60¢ above current levels, it is ob- 
vious that the export subsidy would 


Vast changes are in the making in Washington . . . a Vice 
President looks at the agricultural problem . . . a Secretary 
may go into eclipse . . . a prominent official may retire by 
mid-summer . . . the administration takes a long, hard look 
at its policies . . . the agriculture department analyzes the 
legislative solutions put forward for wheat ... and says of 
one that it would result in higher costs of flour and other 


wheat products. 


tagonistic congressional committees. 
The human spirit can take just so 
much political punishment and no 
more. Conversations with industry 
leaders prior to the publication of this 
comment evoked expressions of re- 
gret and it was said: ‘Walt has done 
a good job and it is hoped he will 
ride out the storm.” 

On the legislative side, despite the 

ixon anticipation of an impasse on 
farm legislation, there appears to be 
some possibility of compromise on 
the Ellender bill. (The Miller, Jan. 
12, 1960, page 1.) 

It is learned that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s front office is 
thinking in such terms although of- 


: ficials would go much further than 
: Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.). They 
: would offer, as a compromise, a deep- 


a 


: 


er cut in the level of wheat price 
supports and a more drastic reduc- 
tion in the exemption from acreage 


explained how the regional laboratory # allotments and marketing quotas 


(Turn to SEMINAR, page 29) 
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have to be increased by a comparable 
amount above current levels. This 
would make the export subsidy in the 
neighborhood of $1.15 bu. 

2. Those farmers who have been 
eligible for the 15 acre exemption 
had an average acreage allotment in 
1959 of 4.4 acres. This would mean 
that their base acreage would approx- 
imate 6.5 acres per farm. They ac- 
tually planted an average of 11 acres 
per farm. This would mean that after 
the adjustment for the ratio as pro- 
vided in the law, these farms would 
have a base acreage of approximately 
15 acres per farm, or an increase of 
approximately 8.5 acres per farm. If 
this average increase is multiplied by 
approximately .6 to adjust down to 
a primary market share, then the 
average increase per farm would be 
approximately 5 acres. Since there 
are 690,000 farms, this would mean 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
would have to purchase the average 

(Turn to COMMENT, page 28) 
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OLLOWING the heavy wave of 
HM invine two weeks previous and 
the lesser bookings the following 
week, flour markets throughout the 
nation reported a letdown in sales 
activity for the seven-day period end- 
ing March 28. An exception to this 
general pattern was Buffalo where 
mills reported fairly good spring flour 
buying. 

Although the volume booked in the 
Buffalo flurry was not comparable to 
that of the recent heavier buying, it 
represented good activity for March 
bookings. In nearly all cases the buy- 
ing was small lots to complete re- 
quirements into the new crop year. 

The only activity in the Southwest 
was the addition of the tail end of 
the independents who had not booked 
during the recent market activity. 
These few remaining accounts filled 
their needs almost to the new crop. 
Thus, the major and minor accounts 
are now in a good supply position and 
no large scale buying is anticipated 
for some time. 

Most mills in the Southwest re- 
ported directions slow on both fam- 
ily and bakery flours. 

Shipping directions were also re- 
ported off a bit by mills in the spring 
wheat area, but trade opinion indi- 
cated they should pick up again in 
two to three weeks. 

Bakery flour sales were also re- 
ported slow in this area with most of 
the trade now booked through June 
and July and some into the new crop. 

Soft wheat flour sales showed no 
improvement with only scattered buy- 
ing of fill-in lots for immediate needs. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 57% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 54% in the 
spring wheat mills area and a bare 
25% of capacity for mills of the cen- 
tral states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 100% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
102% the previous week and 100% 
for the comparable week of last year. 
(See tables on page 7.) 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Sales Activity Slows 


As anticipated following recent 
buying activity, spring wheat flour 
sales were comparatively slow with 
most of the trade now booked 
through June and July and some into 
the new crop year. Prices softened 
during the period and closed 4¢ lower 
than the previous week, 

The 4¢ drop in bakery flours dur- 
ing the period was not reflected in 
prices for clears, which continue 
strong 

Shipping directions are off a bit 
on spring wheat flours, but should 
pick up again in two or three weeks. 

Sales amounted to approximately 
54% of capacity as compared with 
140% the previous week and 54% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
92% of capacity as compared with 
85% the previous week and 85% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 102% of 
capacity as compared with 109% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the North- 


Bakery Flour Sales Subside; 
Shipping Directions Slower 
In Major Milling Areas 


west was 99% of capacity compared 
with 101% a week earlier and 93% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 25, 100-lb. car- 
lots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.30G 
5.40, short patent $5.40@5.50, high 
gluten $5.70@5.80, first clears $4.95@ 
5.25, whole wheat $5.30@5.40; na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20, 100-lb. carlot cottons; un- 
advertised brands of family flour 
$5.68 @5.77. 


Buying Interest 
In Southwest Declines 


Export sales dominated the hard 
winter wheat flour business picture 
last week. Even though there was 
some substantial business done, 
volume for the week amounted to 
only 57% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 198% the previous 
week and 16% a year ago. Export 
and government business accounted 
for nearly one fourth of the volume. 

There was little domestic bakery 
business other than to the regular 
p.d.s. accounts. A few independents 
who had not been gathered into the 
fold earlier were booked with enough 
flour to last them almost to new crop 
time. The major accounts already are 
in this position, hence the feeling 
that there will be very few sales for 
the next few months. 

In family flour, there has been very 
little change in the situation. Prices 
are unchanged, although there con- 
tinue to be shipping allowances of- 
fered in certain areas, it is reported. 

Directions are on the slow side for 
many mills. Weather may be the fac- 
tor that is holding back both family 
and bakery flour business. With cold 
and rain or snow over large parts of 
the country, family flour buyers seem 
reluctant to get out and buy flour. 
The weather is certainly not condu- 
cive to bun-consuming picnics. 

There has been a good demand for 
clears, and prices are firm to strong. 
Domestic processors have been buy- 


——A 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











ing first and second clears as well as 
some 1% ash. Supplies are on the 
tight side. 

Flour interest at Hutchinson dwin- 
dled to the vanishing point and mild 
efforts by mills kindled no spark. Do- 
mestic business was almost wholly 
lacking and export selling was lim- 
ited to bits of the U.A.R. contracts 
let early in the week. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory and opera- 
tions were 100%. Prices eased at the 
end of the week after a mild upturn 
early. 

Wichita mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
63%, compared with 91% the preced- 
ing week and 20% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices remained unchanged. 

Quotations March 25, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, bulk: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5@5.10, standard 95% 
patent $4.90@5, straight $4.85@4.95; 
established brands family flour $6.15 
@7.20, sacked, with the latter repre- 
senting the delivered price in this 
area for nationally advertised brands; 
first clears of 11 to 14% protein $3.90 
@3.95; clears of 1% ash or higher 
$3.50@3.75. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 26) 





Semolina Sales Continue Light; 
Receipts, Shipping Directions Slacken 


i oe semolina market, following 
the pattern of the previous peri- 
od, continued relatively inactive 
through another dull seven-day peri- 
od ending March 28. 

Production, although not up to the 
previous week’s grind, continued com- 
paratively good. It is anticipated his- 
torically that production and direc- 
tions will taper off as the Easter holi- 
day approaches, and trade opinion in- 
dicates that this year will be no ex- 
ception. Shipping directions are slow- 
er and will probably continue to taper 
off as the Lenten season fades. 

Following the wave of buying three 
weeks ago, manufacturers of mac- 
aroni and noodle products are re- 
ported mostly in a good supply posi- 
tion, and no major buying move is 
anticipated in the offing. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the period were reported at 158 cars, 
as compared with 110 cars the previ- 
ous week. In view of the active grind, 


demand was good and the cars were 
promptly taken. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 113% of milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 124% 
the previous week and 106% for the 
comparable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 25 were: 
Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 


Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 200,799 113 
177,500 *220,349 124 
156,500 166,014 106 


Crop year 
production 
7,161,538 
7,175,684 


Mar. 20-27 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July |, 1959-Mar. 27, 
July 1, 1958-Mar. 28, 
*Revised. 


1960 
1959 
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Millfeed Prices 
Somewhat Softer 
In Most Markets 


OLLOWING a drive to new highs 
Fx: the season the previous week, 
millfeed markets throughout the na- 
tion, while continuing relatively 
strong, experienced some price soften- 
ing in most areas for the seven-day 
period ending March 28. 

The major exceptions to this pat- 
tern were the East and West Coasts. 
Boston reported not only a strong 
demand and prices $1.50@2 higher, 
but revised plans for larger flocks 
spurting orders for started birds. The 
Pacific Northwest saw millrun jump- 
ing $3 ton on the strength of in- 
creased feed mixer and export de- 
mand. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,276 tons of millfeed for March 
20-27. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
19,300 tons in the previous week and 
19,313 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market retained the impetus of the 
previous week and continued strong 
through the seven-day period. De- 
spite a soft spot for two days at mid- 
week, the market again strengthened 
and pushed to the point of matching 
the season’s high mark registered the 
previous week. 

Quotations March 28: Sacked bran 
$44.50, bulk $40.50; sacked middlings 
$44.50, bulk $40.50; sacked red dog 
$45.50. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
was mixed with sacked bran in short 
supply and holding firm while sacked 
shorts were barely steady. Bulk 
middlings were under pressure during 
the week but ended on 
side. 

Quotations March 25: Bran $42.50 
@43, shorts $41@41.50 sacked: 
$37 @37.50, shorts $38@38.50, 
dlings $38@38.50 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: There was a good de- 
mand for millfeed last week and of- 
ferings for immediate shipment were 
light, particularly on bran. 

Quotations March 25: Bran $50.50, 
gray shorts $49.50, sacked burlaps; 
bulk bran $47.50, shorts $47.50, mid- 
dlings $47, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ lower on bran, $1.50@2 
lower on shorts and $2 lower on mid- 
dlings compared with the 
week. 

Chicago: Although the demand for 
millfeeds has been holding up fairly 
well, the fact that flour milling oper- 
ations have been somewhat heavier 
with a moderate resultant increase 
in offerings, has had more price im- 
pact on millfeeds than did the de- 
mand factor. As has been the case 
in recent weeks, the major portion 
of the call has been for “this and 
next week” shipment. Buyers appar- 
ently do not have too much confi- 
dence in the continued maintenance 
of current price levels which is prob- 
ably due to their keeping a close 
eye on the calendar in the realiza- 
tion that spring and the advent of 
green pastures cannot be too far 
around the corner. 

Prices have shown some inclination 
to level off a bit, although the lower 
levels that did develop have not been 
at all on a par with the advances 
that took place during the first three 
weeks of the current month. Outside 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 27) 


the strong 


bran 
mid- 


previous 
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PRACTICALLY consistent show 

of strength which sustained 
wheat futures and pushed them to 
new highs in the three major mar- 
kets, finally gave out at the week 
end, impairing or entirely eliminating 
the advances made in the seven-day 
period ending March 28. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 28 were: Chicago—May 
$2.06%%, July $1.83%, September 
$1.85%, December $1.90%; Kansas 
City—May $2.02%, July $1.85%, Sep- 
tember $1.87%2; Minneapolis May 
$2.17%, July $2.15%, September 
$2.05. 

The top point in the market was 
recorded March 24, producing season’s 
highs for new crop deliveries in Kan- 
sas City, May in Chicago and all Min- 
neapolis positions. 

Market opinion indicated that 
strength was derived from the ap- 
parent situation that sufficient loan 
or cash wheat would not become 
available in the near future to ease 
the supply situation. Further, the 
Chicago market placed emphasis on 
the heavy disappearance of stocks as 
a result of barge and rail shipments 
and mill demand. It was estimated 
that the week’s disappearance might 
run 1 million bu. 

On the export side, Morocco bought 
1.25 million bu. red wheat. Pakistan 
was given a supplemental buying al- 
location for approximately 4.25 mil- 
lion bu., and there were other buyers 
of small lots of red wheat. There were 
also reports that Spain would buy 
somewhere near 1.25 million bu. un- 
der a barter deal arrangement. 

Some rain has fallen on the Okla- 
homa and northern Texas areas but 
there is not much precipitation indi- 
cated in the immediate forecast. Most 
of the winter wheat belt remains 
snow covered and it is difficult to de- 
termine crop condition at this time. 
Some waterlogging is reported and 
this could be a serious crop hazard 
should there be a return of freezing 
temperatures. 

Cash spring wheat was firm all 
week but there was no change in the 
premium basis. Receipts were only 
moderate and totaled 674 carlots with 
120 owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. Last week’s inspections to- 
taled 806 cars and during the same 
week last year 797 cars were inspect- 
ed. Spot wheat advanced 1¢ reflect- 
ing the high price in the Minneapolis 
futures market. Mills were quite ac- 
tive buyers as they covered sales of 
flour. Bakery buyers purchased a 
fair volume of flour and a substantial 
export movement was expected. 

Minneapolis May wheat advanced 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


ke 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 28 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'\4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Wheat Futures Strength Wanes 
Following Push to Season’s Highs 


l¢ and closed March 25 at $2.177%s. 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring in the spot market 
traded at 1¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price; 12% protein 2¢ over; 
13% protein 4¢ over; 14% protein 
5@6¢ over; 15% protein 6@8¢ over; 
16% protein 7@10¢ over; 17% protein 
8@12¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price. The average level of high pro- 
tein spring wheat was 15.07%, as 
compared with 13.89% for the com- 
parable period last year. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 
Ordinary ..... ‘ ; $ 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein -@2.21% 


14% Protein 2.22% @2.23% 
15% Protein 2.23% @2.25% 
2 
2. 


.@2.18% 
.@2.18% 
@2.19% 


16% Protein 24% @2.27% 
17% Protein 25% @2.29% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
Y2 Ib. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. 


basis, | 
58 ib. 13.5% 


moisture, 12% 
13% protein $2.20%, 14% 

15% protein $2.24%, 16% 

17% protein $2.28%. 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.18%, 
protein $2.22%, 
protein $2.26%, 


Cash Price Range Narrow 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City last week changed very 
little. Premiums switched over to the 
May the first 
this resulted in about a 5¢ advance 
in these values, but this was offset 
by the difference between the March 
and May options. For the week, the 
May futures declined %4¢ bu. while 
the premiums remained steady. 

More wheat appeared on the mar- 
ket than for some time. Receipts 
amounted to 666 cars last week, com- 
pared with 599 the previous week 
and 597 a year ago. About 75 cars 
were sold on the spot market. Al- 
though reports of interior offerings 
and farm selling were disappointing 
early in the week, a pickup was noted 
later. This acceleration could be 
short-lived, however, with prices suf- 
fering a setback late in the week. 

Good demand prevailed with mer- 
chandisers and blenders showing par- 
ticularly good interest. Mill needs 
were apparently adequately covered 
by wheat coming in on contracts. 

Premiums were quoted March 25 
as follows: Ordinary 742 @8¢ bu. over 
the May option of $2.03%, 11.50% 
protein 844@9'%¢, 12% protein 9@ 
ll¢, 12.50% protein 10@13¢, 13% 
protein 11@15¢, 13.50% protein 12@ 
16¢ and 14% protein 13@17¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
25 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 


basis of the week and 


| Dark and Hard..... 
. 2 Dark and Hard.... 
. 3 Dark and Hard 
. 4 Dark and Har 

| Red ie 

2 Red .. : 

3 Red 
. 4 Red 


At Ft. 
was selling March 28 at $2.42@2.43 
delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.29 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 


was good for export. Offerings were 
light. 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Mar. 20-27, 
1960 
705,057 
1,371,207 
535.079 
616,466 
469 896 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


*Previous Mar 


week 
717,574 
1,416,237 
478,809 
669,705 
483,517 


21-28, 
1959 
673,567 
1,374,644 
565,088 
599.544 
406,265 


Mar. 22-29, Mar. 23-30, 


1958 1957 
628,887 674,633 

1,384,451 1,270,665 
556,858 545,740 
538,423 525,141 
276,160 259,057 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 
Revised 


3,697,705 
74.7 


. 4,950,074 
59,532,744 


3,765,842 3,619,108 3,382,779 3,275,236 

76.8 75 75 75 
4,903,440 
54'582.670 


Crop year flour production 
| to— 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July 


Mar. 20-27, Previous Mar 

1960 week 1959 

Northwest 99 101 93 
Southwest 104 108 107 
Buffalo 103 92 115 
Central and S. E 92 100 93 
Pacific Coast 101 104 87 


Totals - 100 102 100 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour 
output 
221,335 

*204,069 
221,426 
205,915 


5-day week 

capacity 
240,000 
240,000 
231,000 
237,000 


Mar. 20-27 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Principal interior mills in 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 


and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
483,722 102 
*513,505 109 
494,500 452,141 92 
430,500 420,972 98 
Five-year average 123 
Ten-year average ; , 110 

*Revised 


5-day week 

capacity 
472,750 
472,750 


Mar. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 


SOUTHWEST 
City 
5-day week 
capacity 
224,250 
224,250 
221,750 
287,500 


Kansas 


Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
216,693 97 
255,980 114 
232,677 110 
Two years ago 290,724 101 
Five-year average . as 134 
Ten-year average : ; 117 


Mar. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 
1,090,750 1,154,514 106 

-1,090,750 *1,160,257 106 


Mar. 20-27 
Previous week 


21-28, Mar. 22-29, Mar. 23-30, 
7 


Mar. 27, Mar. 28, 
1960 1959 
27,826,781 28,295,487 
57,042,958 55,033,583 
19,944,249 21,338,905 
23,964,345 22,470,846 
18,390,430 16,700,123 


143,838,944 


1958 195 
94 101 
105 96 
117 115 
94 92 
88 73 


100 97 





147,168,763 


Year ago 
Two years 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Revised 


1,068,800 
1,032,000 


1,141,967 


ago 1,093,727 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 

capacity 
522,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


Flour 

output pacity 
535,079 103 
*478,809 92 
565,088 115 
Two years ago 556,858 117 
Five-year average . ‘ 68 
Ten-year average obs 99 
*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Mar. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 


5-day week 

capacity 

. 672,260 
672,260 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
616,466 92 
*669,705 100 
Year ago .. 643,750 599,544 93 
Two years ago . 570,250 538,423 94 
Five-year average ......... ~~ * 105 
Ten-year average 5 . ee 101 

*Revised 


Mar. 20-27 
Previous week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
466,500 


.. 466,500 
. 315,000 


Flour %e ca- 
output pacity 
469 896 101 

*483,517 104 
406,265 87 
276,160 88 


Mar. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
*Revised. 








"NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE WE'VE SEEN* 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Several weeks ago the Gudveig, a Norwegian freighter, 
sailed into the Port of Albany to take on a load of grain. 

Originally the ship had trouble getting U.S. government approval to load 
grain because the hold smelled strongly of creosote from a cargo of lumber. 

Recently, Tom Murray, deputy U.S. Marshal, attached the vessel, to 
prevent sailing before creditors were paid. 


The attachments were the latest in a series of troubles which have in- 
cluded hull damage, a death, a change of captains and weeks of struggle with 


the creosote odor. 


Each day the Gudveig has been tied up at Albany, she has cost the firm 


which chartered her about $1,000. 


John W. McGrath Corp., a Port of Albany stevedoring firm, secured a 
writ of attachment demanding payment for the work the firm has done for 
the ship. McGrath was paid and the writ was lifted. 

Then Picard Tank Co. of Delmar, the firm which cleaned the creosote 
odor out of the hold, had Mr. Murray place another writ of attachment on 
the ship, when Picard received a report the ship was planning to sail. 
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Elected to ICC Group. The director of traffic for the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, James Scroggins, has been elected to the executive 
committee for 1960-61 of the Ninth District Chapter, Interstate Commerce 


Commission practitioners. 


Southern States Visitor. The chairman of the board of the 
Pillsbury Co., Philip W. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, recently visited in Birming- 
ham, Ala. Initially, Mr. Pillsbury inspected the company’s feed plant at 
Jasper, Ala., which goes into production April 1. The plant will employ 40 
persons, bringing to approximately 100 the total number of persons employed 
by the firm in Alabama. While in the state, Mr. Pillsbury met with Alabama 
alumni of Yale University. He visited with Dr. Arthur Greenfield, New Haven, 


Conn., executive secretary of the 


Yale Alumni 


Board, who was also in 


Birmingham at the time. Mr. Pillsbury is vice chairman of the alumni board. 


Manager Appointed. The manager of the Ralston Purina 
plant at Whitby, Ont., Lloyd H. Stringham, has been appointed manager of 
the company’s new plant at Clarkson, Ont. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by David L. Grant, manufacturing vice president. The Clark- 
son plant, which is now under construction, is expected to commence opera- 
tions about July 15. Mr. Stringham has been with Ralston Purina since 1928, 
when he joined the company as a mill loader, later serving in the accounting, 
stock and credit departments, and as manager of the Purina plant at Smith- 
ville, Ont., and later at Whitby. T. E. Barnes, chow production manager at 
Purina’s Davenport, Iowa, plant, will become superintendent at Clarkson. 


James M. Mighton, credit 
manager at Whitby. 


manager 


at 


the Wocdstock plant, will become 





H. W. Lucking Named 
To Sales Position 
With Ogilvie 


MONTREAL—H. W. Lucking has 
been appointed manager, millfeed 
sales, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., with headquarters at Montre- 
al. 

In his new position, Mr. Lucking 
will coordinate disposal of millfeeds 
and low grade flour from all mills 
and be responsible for the sale of 
these products in export and domestic 
markets. 

Mr. Lucking joined Ogilvie in 1936 
at Medicine Hat, Alta., where he was 
employed in the grain department 
until enlisting in the Royal Canad‘an 


Air Force at the outbreak 
After service in the R.A.F. Coastal 
Command, West Africa, India and 
Ceylon, he returned to the company 
in 1946. 

After extensive city and country 
sales experience throughout the prov- 
ince of Alberta, Mr. Lucking was 
transferred to Winnipeg in 1954 as 
an assistant to the western sales 
manager. There he gained further 
experience in millfeed and export 
sales, and production control. 


of war 


——BAREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 

CALGARY, ALTA. — Wheat pro- 
duction in the Argent’ne for the 
1959-60 season has been estimated at 
204.3 million bushels. 


DOWN 





MOVIE PREMIERE—A new motion picture “Tomorrow's Foodpower,” was 
premiered in Washington last week by Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
the producer. The 27 min. color film portrays the benefits of our system of 
protein food production and distribution, and pays tribute to scientific ad- 
vances which have enabled the American farmer to produce enough food 
to feed himself and 25 other people. Among those at the initial viewing were, 
left to right: W. E. Huge, vice president of Central Soya; Rep. James Morri- 
son (D., La.); John Cipperly, The Northwestern Miller’s Washington cor- 
respondent, and Harold W. McMillen, Central Soya board chairman. 
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500 Attend Canada’s First National 


Farm Forum, Hear Top Speakers 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s First Na- 
tional Farm Forum sponsored here 
by the agricultural bureau of the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce, 
proved that the days of being able 
to tell farmers from businessmen are 
over so far as Manitoba farmers are 
concerned. 

Doubts as to the number of farm- 
ers attending the meeting had been 
expressed by organizing officials on 
opening day. But they need not have 
worried. When the chairman asked 
farmers in the audience to stand, 
over half of the 500 people present 
turned out to be farmers ready for 
action. 

First speaker at the forum was 
Dr. H. H. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
“If it were not for the structure, 
and the kind of modern-day life they 
face with its very great difference in 
economic power, farmers would not 
be as dependent as they are on gov- 
ernments, with respect to marketing 
and price programs,” Dr. Hannam 
told the meeting. He said that Can- 
adian farmers would prefer to man- 
age and direct their own programs. 
There is no question but that farm- 
ers “would prefer a fair exchange 
value for their products in the mar- 
ket place rather than face the neces- 
sity of asking for programs of gov- 
ernment assistance. While farmers 
regret the need for government as- 
Sistance,” continued Dr. Hannam, 
“we have no apologies whatever to 
make for the degree of assistance 
we do ask for.” 

An address on 
His Markets,” 


“The Farmer and 
prepared by Earle H. 
Greene, vice president of Cargill 
Grain Co., Ltd., and presented by 
Stanley N. Jones, president, Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, stated that pro- 
ducers, marketers and government 
must now pool efforts in a joint ex- 
amination of agriculture’s problems 
Two Problems Exist 

Two separate problems exist, he 
said. They are “the progressively 
efficient relating of the products of 
the farm and the needs of the con- 
sumer,” and “the development of ade- 
quate income and social guarantees 
for the producer.” 

The solution does not lie in the com- 
pounding of piecemeal measures, each 
reflecting the efforts of specific pres- 
sure groups to solve their particular 
problem, together producing a hodge 
podge of measures and agencies, de- 
spite the best efforts of governments 
to maintain some semblance of order 
and efficiency.” 

More credit is not the 
problems facing the farmer in the 
lower third of the farm income 
bracket (a cash income of less than 


answer to 


- $1,200 a year), stated H. W. Thom- 


son, president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers Assn. in his address to the meet- 
ing. 

“The central fact is that these 
farms are uneconomic in their pres- 
ent form and, simply because they 
are uneconomic, it would not help 
their owners to load them with more 
debt. These farms simply cannot car- 
ry more debt,” he said. 

The use of bank credit to consoli- 
date these units into larger holdings 
was not the answer, he said, because 
this would involve long-term credit, 
when bank credit policy is essential- 
ly short-term. 

Later Mr. Thomson _ added, 
“Whether we like it or not, we have 
had a tight money situation in Can- 


ada for quite some time, and it may 
be with us for quite some time to 
come.” 

Definite Support Limits 

Douglas S. Harkness, 
minister, told those attending the 
first day’s sessions that there are 
“definite limits to the extent to which 
the government can support farm 
prices.” His speech reiterated many 
previous statements by the govern- 
ment. 

There are limits to the amount of 
produce the government could resell 
if it bought heavily under a price 
support program, he continued, and 
there is bound to be a limit in the 
amount of money which the taxpay- 
ers will agree to spend on pr-ce sup- 
port. He listed three ways of limit- 
ing supports. These were: Reduce the 
level of support price; limit the 
amount of production, or number of 
producers entitled to receive support, 
and reduce the period during which 
the support would be provided. 

In defense of the deficiency pay- 
ment scheme for eggs and hogs, Mr 
Harkness said the government had 
instituted these because of the sur- 
pluses which had built up under the 
price support program. He empha- 
sized that the method did provide a 
means of giving agriculture the sup- 
port it required. “At the same time 
it is a method which will bring pro- 
duction into line with available mar- 
kets, thus leading to a situation in 
which prices will rise to reasonably 
good levels.” 

Opponents of the deficiency pay- 
ment method, stated the minister, re- 
fused to face the fact that the tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture 
has made it possible to produce al- 
most unlimited quantities of some 
products, of which eggs and hogs 
were particularly good examples. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


agriculture 


LireE— 
VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
grains from the port of Vancouver 
this crop year to near the end of 
February totaled 72.5 million bu. as 
against 76.4 million a year earlier. 


Exports of all 





D. T. Westervelt 


APPOINTMENT—Donald T. Wester- 
velt has been named sales manager 
of the King Midas Flour Mills east- 
ern division. (The Miller, March 22, 
page 34.) He previously shared man- 
gerial duties with Arthur J. Oberg, 
recently retired. 
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The Canadian Wheat Board... 


... Its Background and Position 


“HE Canadian Wheat Board is 
| now in its 25th year. Therefore, 
many of you, as grain producers, 
have never known any procedure for 
the marketing of your wheat other 
than through the wheat board. Those 
of you who have undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of farming within the 
past decade have done so during a 
period of surpluses and of almost 
continuous elevator congestion. Per- 
haps these circumstances may affect 
your judgment of the wheat board 
as a marketing organization. For 
these reasons I think it would be 
well to examine the place of the 
board in the history of marketing 
procedures in the prairie provinces, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Riddel is 
assistant chief commissioner for the 
Canadian Wheat Board. His address 
was delivered before one of the re- 
cent sessions of Farm Conference 
Week which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 
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some of the influences which led to 
its formation a quarter of a century 
ago, and the place which it presently 
occupies in the marketing of Can- 
ada’s grain crops. 

We must start wiith the fact that 
marketing of grain was a controver- 
sial matter in the early days of west- 
ern Canada. This controversy, and 
particularly the dissatisfaction of 
producers, eventually brought about 
great changes in our grain marketing 
procedures. The objective over the 
years was always to improve these 
procedures and to safeguard the in- 
terests of producers. 

When we study the history of the 
prairie provinces it is apparent that 
our present marketing is the result 
of four main influences. 

The first of these was early inter- 
est of producers in improving mar- 
keting procedures through coopera- 
tive enterprise when other efforts 
had failed. The earliest cooperative 
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development occurred in 1906 with 
formation of the Grain Growers 
Grain Co., Ltd.; a few years later the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Ltd., and the Alberta Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., were 
formed. These were pioneer grain co- 
operatives of the prairie provinces. 
Grain Growers Grain Co., Ltd., and 
the Alberta Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Co., Ltd., merged their op- 
erations in 1917 to form United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. 

During the 1920’s we had the for- 
mation of wheat pools. Their objec- 
tive was not only handling of grain 
through farmer-owned facilities but 
the merchandising of their members’ 
grain through annual poo!s. While 
their pooling efforts received a set- 
back with arrival of the world-wide 
depression in 1929-30, the pools did 
advance the idea of centralized grain 
merchandising. The Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co. was pur- 
chased by the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool in 1926. 

The driving force behind this ex- 
tensive cooperative effort, extending 
over a period of some 60 years, has 
been the desire to improve the mar- 
keting process through participation 
by producers themselves. The coop- 
eratives have played an important 
part in development of the market- 
ing system which we have today. 

The second major influence upon 
our grain marketing procedures was 
early recognition that government 
had a part to play. A long time ago 
it was recognized that in an industry 
as vital as marketing grain, govern- 
ment should take a hand in establish- 
ing rules and regulations in the in- 
terests of producers. Being a matter 
affecting the export trade and com- 
merce of Canada, the regulation of 
the grain trade became a matter un- 
der jurisdiction of the government of 
Canada. 

The first legislation goes back to 
1873 in the form of the General In- 
spection Act. At that time, of course, 
grain production was principally in 


eastern Canada. The Manitoba Grain 
Act was passed in 1900, and later the 
Canada Grain Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1912. This act has been 
amended from time to time, and to- 
day governs the handling of grain 
throughout Canada. Under the ad- 
ministration of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, the Can- 
ada Grain Act not only provides for 
the protection of the producers’ inter- 
ests, but, on account of its grading 
and other provisions, is most help- 
ful in merchandising western grain. 
Third Influence 

The third major influence in the 
development of our present market- 
ing system came unexpectedly dur- 
ing Warld War I. In 1917, the gov- 
ernment created the Board of Grain 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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duced in Canada and acted as an in- 
termediary between producers and 
the buying agency for the allied gov- 
ernments. The Board of Grain Super- 
visors operated until July, 1919, and 
was succeeded a short time later by 
a government board bearing the 
name of The Canadian Wheat Board. 
The reason for the formation of the 
1919 wheat board was uncertainty 
Which existed in regard to marketing 
conditions at the end of the war. Op- 
erations of the first Wheat Board 
ceased in 1920. 

The concept that the government 
of Canada could, in fact, provide a 
marketing service for producers of 
the prairie provinces was demon- 
strated during and following the first 
World War, and experiences of those 
days made a deep impression upon 
producers throughout western Can- 
ada. Producers and producer organi- 
zations never quite lost sight of the 
fact that a wheat board could be- 
come a permanent part of the grain 
marketing organization of this coun- 
try. This goal was attained in 1935 
when Parliament passed the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board Act. 

The fourth major influence came 
in the 1930's. With extremely low 
grain prices causing grievous prob- 
lems for producers and adding to de- 
moralization of economic activity 
throughout Canada, the idea of some 
kind of a floor price for western 
wheat received attention. This objec- 
tive was pursued in various ways in 
the early 1930’s and received formal 
recognition in the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act of 1935 

I bring these historical 
your attention because they explain, 
in part at least, why we have a 
wheat board today, and that the con- 
cept is deeply rooted in the experi- 
ence of producers over a long period 
of time. 

Now, let 
in fact, 


facts to 


us ask ourselves, 
does the Canadian 
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Board Act mean to the grain produc- 
ers of western Canada? I would like 
to leave three throughts with you. 
These are: 

(1) It is generally recognized 
throughout the world today that 
governments must assume social 
responsibilities which are not in- 
herent in a system of free enter- 
prise. It is also generally recog- 
nized in the leading countries of 
the world that while the “profit 
motive” may bring great efficiency 
in the production and distribution 
of goods, it cannot be expected to 
lead to the social and economic 
standards which are considered ad- 
visable in a modern soc:ety. There- 
fore, we are living today in a world 
where governmental intervention 
in the interests of social and eco- 
nomic progress is considered essen- 
tial. It comes in the form of labor 
legislation, of minimum wage laws, 
of social security measures, in the 
regulation of economy at _ key 
points, such “s the control of bank- 
ing and monetary policy by the 
Bank of Canada, tariff policies, etc. 
The Canadian Wheat Board Act 
also represents governmental in- 
tervention at a key point. It is 
based upon a concept that the free 
enterprise system as applied to the 
marketing of grain must be ac- 
companied by assurance that the 
interests of producers will be pro- 
tected and that marketing opera- 
tions will be carried on in an or- 
derly manner, and with the gen- 
eral interest in mind. I think this 
principle is now fully accepted in 
Canada, and that no one wants to 
see our major grain crops market- 
ed without the safeguards present- 
ly provided in the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act; 
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Act it was, in effect, placing the 
credit of Canada behind the mar- 
keting of western wheat. When 
oats and barley were brought un- 
der the Act in 1949, credit of the 
country as a whole was placed be- 
hind the marketing of these grains. 
To my mind, this is a basic con- 
sideration. It is only the impor- 
tance of prairie grain within the 
national economy which justifies 
this preferred position. From in- 
ception of the act, prairie grain 
producers have not stood alone in 
the marketing of their chief prod- 
ucts. They have the advantage of a 
national interest in their market- 
ing procedures; 

(3) The initial payments for 
wheat, oats and barley established 
in accordance with provisions of 
the act do constitute floor prices 
for wheat, oats and barley. In a 
sense the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act represents a buffer between 
western grain producers and ex- 
treme developments in export mar- 
kets which might precipitate a cri- 
sis within our industry. It has been 
said that initial prices have be- 
come less significant in view of the 
sharp increase which has taken 
place in the prices of goods and 
services producers buy and use in 
the production of grain. This is 
true but, nevertheless, producers 
have been assured continuously of 
a floor price for wheat since 1935; 
and a floor price for oats and bar- 
ley since 1949. It is important that 
the grain producers of western 
Canada have this measure of as- 
surance through the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, or in some 
equally effective form. 


These are the thoughts we should 
keep in mind when considering the 
significance of the wheat board and 
ihe legislation which made it pos- 
sible. 

The considerations 
here mentioned are not a complete 
answer to the problems of western 
agriculture; they were never intend- 
ed to be. However, they do mark an 
important phase in our progress. 
They constitute a solid foundation 
upon which tv build. 

I would like to direct some re- 
marks to operations of The Canadian 
Wheat Board. You may be interest- 
ed in the fact that since its incep- 
tion in 1935, producers have deliv- 
ered to the board a total of 7 billion 
bushels of wheat, and 2 billion bush- 
els of oats and barley. You may 
gather from the statistics that the 
wheat board has accumulated con- 
siderable experience in the grain 
business. As the years go on, this ex- 
perience is of value to the board in 
meeting day-to-day problems. 
Varying Conditions 

The wheat board has carried on its 
marketing operations under widely 
varying conditions. It operated dur- 
ing the latter part of the depression 
in the thirties. It operated during the 
six years of World War II. It oper- 
ated during the period of post-war 
scarcities of wheat and other grains. 
It operated under conditions of sur- 
pluses in the early stages of World 
War II and, again, during the past 
decade. 

Time has demonstrated that the 
powers which Parliament granted to 
the board have been extremely ef- 
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fective in dealing with changing mar- 
keting situations. Since 1951-52 the 
board has been operating under con- 
ditions of surplus, and a very large 
wheat surplus at that. Within the 
powers conferred upon it by Parlia- 
ment, the wheat board has been the 
key factor in the management of 
grain surpluses. The financial re- 
sources available enable it to use our 
Canadian storage capacity of some 
600 million bushels during periods 
when grain production is in excess 
of the quantities which can be dis- 
posed of in the domestic market or 
for export. 

Resources of the wheat board have 
been able to provide stability in the 
handling and marketing of grain 
when surpluses occur. Unless stabil- 
ity is maintained in Canada, we could 
hardly expect a reasonable degree of 
stability in international markets. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
clearly defined relationships with (a) 
producers, (b) the government, and 
(c) the grain trade. I would like to 
talk about these relationships. 
Relationship with Producers 

The Canadian Wheat Board Act is 
an act of the Parliament of Canada 
and, therefore, the board’s basic re- 
sponsibility is to Parliament through 
the minister of trade and commerce. 
However, quite aside from our act, 
the board has always regarded itself 
as a trustee for grain delivered to it 
by producers. This responsibility is 
expressed in the desire of the board 
to secure the best possible results 
in the interests of the producers, and 
to keep its operation on an efficient, 
business-like basis. 

There are certain provisions of the 
act which are of primary interest to 
producers. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these is that related to fix- 
ing of initial prices for wheat, oats 
and barley for each crop year. Under 
the act, responsibility for establish- 
ing initial payments for the basic 
grades of wheat, oats and barley is 
a matter for the decision of Governor 
in Council. Once the initial payments 
for these basic grades are established, 
prices for all other grades are then 
established by the board subject to 
the approval of Governor in Council. 

The act clearly specifies the man- 
ner in which settlement is to be made 
with producers. Initial payments, of 
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course, are made to producers at the 
time they deliver grain at 
elevators after deducting the coun- 
try elevator handling margin and 
fre'ght to the relevant terminal point 

During the course of the crop year, 
initial payments can be increased by 
Governor in Council, providing the 
amount of the increase is paid to all 
producers on the amount of grain 
which they have delivered into the 
pool up to the time the increased ini- 
tial payment becomes effective. Pay- 
ments made to producers pursuant to 
a change in the level of initial prices 
are known as adjustment payments 
Incidentally, these are the only pay- 
ments which can be made to produc- 
ers within a pooling year. 

The terminal date of all annual 
pools is July 31 and after this date 
two other forms of payment are pos- 
sible. An interim payment or a final 
payment may be made, or both may 
be made. An interim payment must 
be authorized by Governor in Coun- 
cil after consideration of a report by 
the board indicating that an interim 
payment can be made without danger 
of loss. The act also provides for a 
final settlement with producers if a 
pool terminates in a surplus position. 
This final payment provides for dis- 
tribution of the entire surplus in the 
pool to producers on the basis of 
their deliveries after allowing for 
board operating costs and necessary 
deductions for the Prairie Farm As- 
sistance Act. 

Producers are also vitally interest- 
ed in the powers of the board to con- 
trol deliveries of grain. In practice 
this is known as the quota system of 
deliveries. Delivery quotas were first 
provided for by an amendment to 
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the Canadian Wheat Board Act in 
1940. At that time World War II was 
in its early stages and, owing to war- 
time conditions, markets were re- 
stricted. The idea was that, if avail- 
able storage space was inadequate in 
relation to the volume of grain of- 
fered for sale by producers, available 
space should be equitably divided 
among all producers. The quota sys- 
tem has undergone many changes 
since 1940, directed towards a more 
equitable distribution of available 
elevator space. 


Delivery Quotas 


Delivery quotas are most difficult 
to administer in years when farm 
supplies of grain are in excess of the 
quantities of grain which can be de- 
livered within a crop year. This is a 
problem which the board has faced 
during the last several crop years. It 
has not been possible for the board 
to end each crop year with complete 
equity of producers and the various 
areas within the prairie provinces. 
Generally, variations in the level of 
delivery quotas between stations and 
areas are due to the necessity of the 
board moving forward stocks of 
grain required to fill sales commit- 
ments. 

The most 
the board 


important function of 
is to merchandise grain 
and, therefore, market requirements 
must take precedence over delivery 
quotas when there is conflict between 
the two factors. This is the main rea- 
son why inequities creep into the lev- 
el of delivery quotas from time to 
time. If the board needs and can 
merchandise particular grades of 
grain, the general interest is served 
by allowing delivery of such grain 
and its prompt movement through 
storage facilities into the domestic 
or export markets—even though the 
equity of delivery quotas is tempor- 
arily affected. 


Relationship with Government 
The board's relationship with the 
government of Canada is an impor- 
tant one. Its whole financial struc- 
ture is based upon the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act and the guarantee 
of bank loans extended by the min- 
ister of finance. The government and 
Parliament have an added interest 
in board operations because, if the 
board incurs an over-all loss in any 
annual pool, this loss is for the ac- 


count of the government of Canada 

It has been the practice that an- 
nual reports of the board be referred 
to the standing committee on agri- 
culture and colonization of the House 
of Commons and, periodically, 
committee makes a careful 
of its operations. 

Since 1935, the government of 
Canada has taken an active interest 
in operations of the board and has 
been of great assistance. Resources of 
the Trade Commissioner Service and 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are at the 
disposal of the board. They continu- 
ally assist us in our work. In more 
recent years we have worked close- 
ly with the government in carrying 
out shipments of wheat and flour un- 
der the Colombo Plan and under spe- 
cial funds provided by the govern- 
ment. The government has facilitated 
credit sales of grain when requested 
to do so under the Export Credits 
Insurance Act. The good offices of 
the ministers of trade and commerce 
have always been at the disposal of 
the board in carrying out its objec- 
tive. 

While dealing with board relation- 
ships to the government, I should 
mention the Temporary Wheat Re- 
serves Act. This legislation was 
passed by Parliament in 1956, and 
was retroactive to Aug. 1, 1955. In 
each crop year during the effective 
period of the legislation, the govern- 
ment pays the carrying charges on 
that quantity of wheat in the hands 
of the board on July 31 of each year, 
which is in excess of 178 million 
bushels. 


this 
review 


The carrying charge rate paid by 
the government is the rate in effect 
immediately prior to August 1 of each 
crop year. The effect of this legisla- 
tion has been that carrying charges 
for producers’ account have remained 
at about normal levels in spite of the 
large wheat surplus which we have 
been carrying in Canada. Since Aug. 
1, 1955, the government has contrib- 
uted $136 million in carrying charge 
assistance under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act. 

At this time I 
refer to two 


would also like to 
other acts passed by 
Parliament. These are the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act and 
the Prairie Grain Provisional Pay- 
ments Act. 

The Prairie Grain 


Advance Pay- 
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ments Act provides for interest-free 
cash advances on farm-stored grain. 
Since inception of this act in 1957, 
143,921 cash advances have been 
made, involving $107 million. As you 
know, the elevator companies act as 
agents of the board in administering 
cash advances, and they have handled 
the project in an excellent manner. 
Producers have utilized cash ad- 
vances in the manner intended. The 
record of repayment is outstanding. 
Cash advances in 1957 amounted to 
$35.2 million. 

These advances have all been re- 
paid excepting for $26,829, and this 
outstanding balance is being reduced 
steadily. In 1958-59, cash advances 
amounted to $34.4 million. Of this 
sum, only $317,408 is outstanding, 
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and payments are 
ceived. 

The Prairie Grain Provisional Pay- 
ments Act makes it possible for pro- 
ducers, whose 1959 crops were not 
harvested, to receive provisional pay- 
ments pending the harvesting of thei 
grain. 

Parliament enacted these meas- 
ures, relying on competence of the 
wheat board to administer them, in 
addition to its normal marketing ac- 
tivities. 


still being re- 


I would comment on another aspect 
of the board’s relationship with the 
government. In 1949 the first of the 
post-war International Wheat Agree- 
ments became effective. Since that 
time succeeding agreements were ne- 
gotiated in 1953, 1956 and 1959. In 
all these negotiations the wheat 
board has been represented and con- 
sulted in regard to technical aspects 
of the agreements. Since Aug. 1, 
1949, the wheat board has represent- 
ed Canada in the administration of 
Canadian participation in the wheat 
agreements to which I refer 


Trade Relationship 

I now wish to refer to the relation- 
ship which exists between the wheat 
board and the grain trade, using the 
term in a broad sense. 

The original Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, as passed by Parliament 
in 1935, specified that it shall be the 
duty of the board: 


(1) In selling and disposing of 
wheat as by this act provided, to 
utilize and employ without discr:m- 
ination such marketing agencies, 
including commission merchants, 
brokers, elevator men, exporters 
and other persons engaged in or 
operating facilities for the selling 
and handling of wheat, as_ the 
board in its discretion may deter- 
mine; 
(2) To offer continuously wheat 
for sale in the markets of the 
world through the established 
channels: Provided that the board 
may, if in its opinion any existing 
agencies are not operating satis- 
factorily, take such steps as it 
deems expedient to establish, uti- 
lize and employ its own or other 
marketing agencies or channels. 
It was clearly the intent of Parlia- 
ment in 1935 that the wheat board 
should use all agencies associated 
with the grain trade which would be 
useful in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities under the act. Thus, the pat- 
tern was set for the board to make 
use of the agencies which had been 
engaged in the marketing of western 
grain prior to establishment of the 
wheat board. 

From 1935 to 1943, apart from the 
crop years 1936-37 and 1937-38 (when 
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it provided a floor price but did not 
actually purchase wheat from pro- 
ducers) the board utilized the fu- 
tures market in the sale of wheat 
With the closing of the wheat futures 
market in September, 1943, the board 
had to accept greater responsibilities, 
and particularly the responsibility of 
day-to-day pricing of wheat. 

When the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act was amended in 1947, clauses re- 
lating to use of the trade in its mar- 
keting operations were not included. 
Instead, the board was given powers: 

(1) To enter into contracts and 
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agreements for the purchase, sale, 
handling, storage, transportation, 
disposition and insurance of grain; 
and 


Yearly Meetings 

Each year the board meets with 
representatives of the elevator com- 
panies—whether privately or cooper- 
atively owned—to negotiate a han- 
dling agreement for that crop year. 
The three pool organizations, the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., and the 
North-West Line Elevators Assn., 
are represented in negotiation talks. 


(2) To establish, utilize and em- 
ploy such marketing agencies or 
facilities as it deems necessary for 
the purposes of its operations un- 
der this act. 

On the basis of primary intent of 
the act and on the basis of experi- 


The negotiations usually are cen- 
ence over the years, the board has tered around the handling margin 
continued to utilize the services of which the handling companies will 
(a) elevator companies and (b) ship- charge the producer on the delivery 
pers and exporters. of his grain and the 


storage rate 





“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four” ... crackles the voice with 


confidence as another relieved 
baker learns... 


How Stan Hilliard helps 
make Commander Larabee 


\ DIY to Buy fist 


“Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘““The baker likes a traffic man who 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 


As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 

_ “Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,’”’ says Stan, 
“just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 

Stan sells service by producing it . . . by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 
the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 

“Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “‘a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 
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which the board will pay the com- 
panies for the storage of grain which 
they purchase for board account. 
When an agreement is reached, a 
handling agreement is signed, and 
elevator companies become agents of 
the board to receive, store and ship 
grain for board account. 

The elevator companies use their 
own credit to finance initial payments 
paid to producers. They forward 
board grain in accordance with board 
instructions. They deliver board grain 
to the board itself in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur, in store Churchill, 
or in store Pacific Coast ports. 
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Over the years elevator companies 
have cooperated fully with the board 
and, I think, have given good account 
of themselves as agents of the board. 
There are times, of course, in the 
negotiation of handling agreements 
when the bargaining is very keen. 
The board wants to keep marketing 
costs down, and the elevator com- 
panies want to make an earning and 
to be in a position to maintain their 
country and terminal elevators at a 
reasonable level of efficiency. 

The board utilizes the shippers and 
exporters in the forwarding of grain 
from the Lakehead to eastern posi- 


tions and in the sale of board grain. 
There are 28 firms concerned with 
the eastern movement and sale of 
board grain. These firms must oper- 
ate offices in Winnipeg. There are 20 
firms who operate in the sale of 
board grain through Pacific Coast 
ports. These firms must operate of- 
fices in Vancouver. 

As in the of elevator com- 
panies, an agreement is negotiated 
each year with the shippers and ex- 
porters. Under terms of this agree- 
ment they become agents of the 
board. Acting on behalf of the board, 
agents work within the general sales 


case 





“New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 


‘With nearly a quarter of a million cars a year 


to keep track of, we rely heavily on 


for up-to-the-minute routings, tracing and expe- 
diting. It’s a big . . . well chosen and well trained 
. with the knowledge and dedication it 


team .. 
takes to earn a baker’s trust.”’ 


LARABEE 


8 SERRE saute 
CARY 
LDLMT &4 


Ta PY 


LIWE S2umche 


staff reports 


authority, too,” says Stan. ‘“Today may find us making 
a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.”’ 


‘Junior League baseball means a lot to me and 
two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” says 
Stan as a winning team manager. ‘On the job 
and off, teamwork makes champions. In traffic 
we work ‘in close’ with the grain buyers, control 


lab, production and sales folk to keep Commander-serviced 
bakers more than just satisfied. This is the kind of team- 
work that makes Commander Larabee Better to Buy From.” 


Firat tn Bakery Flours! 
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policy of the board; and in the case of 
wheat, in accordance with board pric- 
ing. 

The value of the shippers and ex- 
porters is due to their knowlege of 
domestic and export trade in grain, 
and especially to the fact that these 
firms are represented in practically 
every country which imports grain. 
They represent a highly competitive 
form of enterprise and the success 
of their business depends upon their 
ability to sell grain, particularly in 
overseas markets, in competition 
with others, 

Since the quality of Canadian 
wheat is generally recognized 
throughout the world, pricing  be- 
comes one of the most important sin- 
gle factors in its sale, and pricing is 
firmly in the hands of the board. At 
1:15 p.m. each day the board posts 
its selling prices for various grades 
of wheat. These prices are effective 
for 24 hours. On the basis of board 
prices, shippers and exporters may 
offer wheat in the markets of the 
world, their sales being subject to 
board confirmation. 

I should also point out that when 
an exporter completes a sale in his 
capacity as an agent of the board 
he is responsible for the transaction. 
He completes the transaction with 
the buyer and settles with the board 
for the purchase of the wheat from 
the board. This is a very important 
function carried out by our agents. 


Direct Negotiation 


During the war most countries 
were buying through government or- 
ganizations, and the board, of course, 
was engaged in the direct negotia- 
tion of sales. At the end of the war 
there was a desire on the part of 
most importing countries to restore 
the grain business to the traditional 
trade. The board was pleased to meet 
the wishes of each importing coun- 
try in respect to the manner in which 
it wished to purchase its wheat sup- 
plies. As in the case of the elevator 
companies, the board has received 
excellent cooperation from the ship- 
pers and exporters and they have op- 
erated efficiently within the over-all 
sales policy established from day-to- 
day by the board. 

There are still some countries 
which desire to purchase wheat on 
the basis of a direct contract with 
the board, and the board meets their 
wishes in this regard. 

There are three comments which 
I would like to make in regard to the 
use of agents in the sale of board 
grain: 

(1) The test of any system of 
(Turn to WHEAT BOARD, page 25) 
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Marketing Opportunities—the Next Decade 


By ARNO H. JOHNSON 


NHERENT in our rapidly chang- 

ing American economy is an op- 
portunity for substantial increases in 
the total market for food products. 
Changes and pressures in our econ- 
omy now point to a rapid surge up- 
ward in our standard of living over 
the next 10 years. This will mean 
upgrading of the diet, increased in- 
terest in health and quality and con- 
venience. 

The expanding U.S. market for 
foods in the sixties will be influenced 
by: 

1. A movement upward in in- 
come groups which will give mass 
millions of our population greater 
discretionary spending power and 
greater freedom of choice in the 
upgrading of their diet. 


2. A rapid upward movement in 
the education level of our popula- 
tion which will influence food and 
health interests. 

3. A change in the age distribu- 
tion of our population with a rap- 
idly growing segment of adoles- 
cents and young adults which will 
affect the calorie requirements—a 
rapid increase in young housewives 
just learning how to shop and pre- 
pare the family food—and a grow- 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. , 








The fantastic growth of consumer income and buying 
power will continue to show astounding gains in 
the next 10 years. Wheat foods, to share in 
this growth, will need strong promotion. 


ing segment of population over 60 

with different diet requirements. 

4. An increase in the number of 
families with two or more children. 

5. An increase in the number of 
married women workers. 

6. A movement to urban areas 
particularly to the suburbs and a 
decline in farm population. This is 
causing a revolution in food distri- 
bution—with a rapid growth of 
self - service, supermarkets, and 
shopping centers. 

7. An increase in competitive ef- 
forts to change people’s food hab‘ts 
and likes. 

Several of these changes and pres- 
sures in our economy could have an 
adverse effect on per capita consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat food prod- 
ucts in the U.S. An alert, aggressive 
wheat industry, however, can turn 
these potentially unfavorable factors 
into opportunities for bringing wheat 
into the pattern of the upgraded 
diet, thus expanding per capita con- 
sumption of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts. 

Let’s take a look at these eco- 
nomic and social factors which point 
to expanded opportunities in our food 
market. 


Total Food Sales 


Food sales to consumers should ex- 
pand by more than over 60% with- 
in the next 10 years—from the pres- 
ent level of about $72 billion to over 
$115 billion by 1970—to keep up with 
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FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


potential expansion in our standard 
of living during this next decade. 

This potential market for food 
would exist if food products regained 
and retained their average postwar 
share of total personal consumption 
expenditures (average of approxi- 
mately 24% over the last ten years, 
1949 to 1958 inclusive). 

Food 
constant 
prices 


expenditures in terms of 

dollars at June, 1959, 
have declined slightly since 
prewar as a share of total personal 
consumption expenditures. At the low 
point of the depression, in 1933, food 
represented 23.5% of the living 
standard measured by total personal 
consumption expenditures. In _ the 
immediate prewar years—1939 and 
1940 — food represented 233%. By 
postwar 1950 the food share had in- 
creased to 24.3%. But, since 1950, the 
food share has lagged somewhat, to 
represent about 23.1% of personal 
consumption in 1959. With improved 
packaging and processing, with im- 
proved and more conven‘ent food 
products, and with a continued up- 
grading of the diet to better quality 
and more protective foods that “hab- 
it lag’’ should be overcome. The share 
consumers devote to food products 
should return at least to the 1950 
level of 24.3% of personal consump- 
tion expenditures and in line with 
the last 10 year (1949-1958) average 
share. 

By 1970, with food at the average 
postwar relationship of about 24% 
of personal consumption there would 
be an opportunity for an increase 
of 60% over 1959 up to a potential 
food market of $115 billion. 


Increased Velocity 

We must increase total sales of 
goods and services to consumers by 
about $165 billion to keep pace with 
increasing productive ability. 

By “1970 our total production of 
goods and services in the U.S. should 
grow to over $750 billion in terms of 
June 1959 prices, compared with the 
$485 billion level in mid-1959. 

This $750 billion by 1970 is a con- 
servative measure of our total pro- 
ductive ability, since it allows only 
for a gain of two percent a year in 
per capita productivity—well below 
the rate we have demonstrated since 
prewar. 

To support the $750 billion pro- 
duction economy, which we can and 
must have by 1970 to avoid general 
unemployment and_ underutilization 
of productive ability, we must add 
to consumer sales the huge amount 
of about $165 billion (up to a total 
personal consumption of over $475 
billion by 1970 compared with the 
$311.2 billion level in mid-1959). 

That’s the equivalent of adding 
more than our entire prewar 1940 
total consumption of $157 billion en 
top of our present hgh standard of 
living. In other words, we can ac- 
complish in the next 10 years as 
much improvement in our total living 
standards as we accomplished in the 


previous 200 years from _ colonial 
times to 1940! That is an indication 
of the increased velocity of change 
we face. 

That means rapid changes in mar- 
kets and in the purchasing habits 
and consumption desires of people. 
It means that total food require- 
ments which, in terms of today’s dol- 
lars, doubled from $36.4 billion in 
1940 to $72 billion in 1959 can grow 
to over $115 billion by 1970 in terms 
of today’s prices—an increase of 
60%. 

Are wheat growers and processors 
prepared for this velocity—this rapid 
change in concepts and habits of 
living? How can wheat gain, rather 
than lose, consumption during this 
probable rapid upgrading of diets? 

Population increase alone will not 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Johnson is 
vice president and senior economist 
with J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York. His address was presented 
March 28 before the marketing sem- 
inar for wheat producers and repre- 
sentatives of their allied industries 
held in Highland Park, Il. 
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be sufficient to account for the high- 
er food potential. A population in- 
crease up to 220 million by 1970, as 
projected by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, from the 1959 level of about 
117 million, can contribute an _ in- 
crease of about 24% to total food 
expenditures (assuming today’s 
prices). The remaining three-fifths of 
the 60% potential increase by 1970 
will come through changes in food 
habits, upgrading the diet and in- 
creasing the quality, convenience and 
range of selection of foods. 


Average Family Income 

A figure of $750 billion of produc- 
tion by 1970 should provide over $600 
billion in personal income for con- 
sumers—an average of $9,550 per 
household for the 62,933,000 house- 
holds we are expected to have in 
1970. This average income per family 
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would be about 29% above the aver- food, clothing, and shelter equivalent 


government survey of houshold food slumped, particularly 
age of $7,400 in 1959. 


in the income 
to the 1950 actual standard of living consumption by 


income groups in groups above $6,000. This is the area 
7 after taking into account present 1955 showed that total flour and of family incomes which will typify 
Spending Power Potential prices. The discretionary spending white bread consumption per house- our economy of the next decade. 
An important factor in changing power just since 1950 had increased hold was substantially higher in the The household food consumption 
and expanding our requirements is from 42% of total disposable income low income groups below $3,000 than survey of 1955, however, showed quite 
the rapid growth in discretionary after taxes to 49% in 1959, and by’ in the better income groups. (See _ a different profile of family consump- 
spending power of our population re- 1970 its share of the greatly in- Chart 1) tion by income groups for whole 
sulting from our increased produc- creased income could grow to 57%! Per capita consumption of total wheat and specialty breads, com- 
tivity per capita. That means that families moving flour and white bread in 1955 (Turn to page 18) 
Discretionary spending power is up to better income groups could 
the surplus spending power over and’ take on the greater physical con- 
above what would be required to sumption of many products. 
supply the same per capita standard 
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Don't judge 
whiteness 
the 


old-fashioned 
way ! 


Have you been using ash content as an 
index of uniformity when you buy flour? 
Then you’re judging flour whiteness the 
old-fashioned way. Why? Because ash 
content is nothing more than a color 
index. And an outdated one at that. 
For example, the presence of bran 


specks or severe grinding changes the 


color of flour—and products baked from 
it—without changing the ash content. 
Pillsbury uses new electronic instru- 
ments to determine the color of its 
flour. They measure color so accurately 
that it puts the ash content back in the 
stone age. Pillsbury’s electronic color 
control assures you uniform flour color 











every time. It’s another reason why 
Pillsbury’s new concept of quality 
means better baking for you. So next 
time—no matter what your baking 
needs—insist on Pillsbury. 
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mercial bakery products other than 
bread, prepared flour mixes and mac- 
aroni, spaghetti and noodles. (See 
Chart 1) 

Whole wheat and specialty breads, 
in particular, had a growing accept- 
ance among the better income groups 

tying in with the newer ideas of 
upgraded diets. 

With the rapid change that has 
taken place in income distribution 
even since 1955 the opportunity is 
growing for expansion of wheat con- 
sumption in the middle and better 
income groups. But this will require 
promotional and educational effort 
to make wheat products fit into the 
pattern of upgrading the diet. Other- 
wise, wheat may suffer severely as 
the former lower income group gets 
smaller and as people moving up- 
ward in income change their diets 
and food likes. 


Expanding Demand 

There are several major food 
groups that have the unfavorable 
profile by income groups, i.e., decline 
in consumption as income goes up. 

Wheat flour, potatoes, corn meal, 
evaporated and condensed milk are 
examples. Yet it often is possible to 
change this disadvantage into an ad- 
vantage. Prepared mixes have an en- 
tirely different income profile from 
regular flour. In commercial bakery 
products, rolls and specialty breads 
have an income profile much more 
favorable than for white bread. (See 
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Chart 2) This means great opportun- 
ity for expansion in this area. 

Food items with a favorable ac- 
ceptance in the middle and upper 
income groups have, of course, bene- 
fited by the shift upward in income 
groups. Cheese, for example, was 
shown in 1955 to have a steady rise 
in acceptance with each step up in 
income. The aggressive merchandis- 
ing and promotion of cheese has built 
this favorable income profile and has 
resulted in over-all increases in total 
per capita consumption. 

The 1955 household food consump- 
tion survey showed that consumption 
of wheat in farm families was 45% 
greater than in the average urban 
family. (See Chart 3) 

With the decline in farm popula- 
tion and the movement to urban cen- 
ters, suburbs and interurban non- 
farm areas, the drop in per capita 
consumption of wheat could continue 
unless measures are taken to estab- 
lish a place for wheat in the urban 
diet. 


Change in Education 


By July 1959 the number of adults 
(over 20) with a full high school 
education was over five times as 
great as in 1930 and 110% greater 
even than in 1940. 

This means that, today, we have 
quite a different population in terms 
of education than we had prewar 
and that this change can have a 
significant influence on living and 
reading habits. It can offer favor- 
able opportunities for expansion of 
consumption of food items that fit 
into an upgraded diet in terms of 
quality, convenience, variety, and 
taste. 

There is a trend toward increased 
home and family life in America 
that points to pressures for substan- 
tial improvement in living standards. 
New Family Formations 

Along with a rapidly rising stan- 
dard of living we have the added 
stimulus of a bulge in population 
growth and a likelihood of large in- 
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crements in family formations in the 
next few years. 

Our population has more than 
doubled since 1900, reaching over 181 
milllion by mid-year 1960, and the 
number of households has tripled to 
over 52 million. 

Population continues to grow at 
the rate of over 2.9 million per year, 
or 240,000 a month. That is the 
equivalent of adding a Providence, 
R.I., or an Omaha, to our market 
each month. 

As of July 1960 there will be 86% 
more children under 5 years of age 
in our population than in 1940, and 
79% more in the 5 to 9 age group. 

This huge increase will affect 
housing requirements, food consump- 
tion, and many phases of family liv- 
ing. During the next five years, by 
1965 and beyond, there will be a huge 
movement of children into the adole- 
scent age groups where food con- 
sumption is high and where interest 
in many products starts. 

The number of persons reaching 18 
years of age started to increase sub- 
stantially in 1959, from 1960 on the 
increase will assume major propor- 
tions. By 1965 the number reaching 
18 years of age will be 65% over 
the 1951 level. If 18 is considered 
the start of the family-formation pe- 
riod we can soon expect increased 
pressures on housing and increased 
demand for information on how to 
establish the best food habits for the 
newly formed family. 

Taking the entire young group 
coming into the family formation 
stage—the five years group of 17-21 

-there was a growth of only 7% in 
numbers in the six years, 1952 to 
1958. But, in 1960, this group is 17% 
larger than in 1952 and by 1965 it 
will be 47% larger. Ten years from 
now—by 1970—the number of poten- 
tial young homemakers, those in the 
17 to 21 age group, will total nearly 
18.5 million compared with 11.5 mil- 
lion in 1958. 

The young teen-age group—13 to 
16—will grow in numbers even more 
rapidly in the next five years. By 
1965 this group will be 63% greater 
than in 1952. The deficit in the age 
group of 20-29 in 1960 will, by 1970, 
represent a serious deficiency in the 
young executive group of 30 to 39. 

The rapid increase also in the num- 
ber of elders—over 60—indicates ex- 
panded market opportunities among 
a group with greater leisure time, 
greater cultural interests and many 
special health and food needs. 

About 78% of our total growth in 
employment in the last eight years 
has been accounted for by addition 
of women workers. Since a very large 
share of these are married women 
with children at home, this means 
not only added purchasing power for 
the family but added need for con- 
venient home services and appliances, 
as well as quickly prepared quality 
foods. 


Mobility of Population 


The growing need for advertising 
and promotion to establish food prod- 
uct recognition and preference is fur- 
ther emphasized by high mobility of 
the U.S. population, particularly 
among the younger half of our mar- 
ried couples. 

With a population shifting as rap- 
idly as this, the importance of na- 
tional advertising and promotion is 
obvious. The newcomers’ ability to 
find the familiar and preferred prod- 
uct at once in the new supermarket 
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or shopping center outlet 
the process of distribution. 

Between 1950 and 1960 population 
in the suburban portion of 177 met- 
ropolitan areas grew 42%, while the 
central cities grew 18% and the rest 
of the U.S., outside of the 177 met- 
ropolitan areas, increased only 5%. 
The farm population declined 16%. 

This drop in farm population has 
significance to wheat growers. The 
government’s household food con- 
sumption survey of 1955 showed that 
the average rural farm household 
consumed 45% more wheat than the 
average urban household. With a con- 
tinuing drop of this farm population 
and a shift to urban areas, wheat 
consumption per capita could be hurt. 
This can only be offset by expanding 
the acceptance and desire for wheat 
products among the urban popula- 
tion. 


Revolution in Distribution 

Along with the climb in 
the shift to the suburbs and the 
growth of shopping centers since 
1950, there has been a revolutionary 
change in distribution. Rapid growth 
of self-service in supermarkets, drug 
stores and other outlets is increasing 
the importance of advertised brands 
with well developed consumer prefer- 
ence—easily recognized by their 
packages. Consider changes in gro- 
cery-store distribution in the last sev- 
en years. 

There were 30,000 supermarkets in 
1958 with total sales of $32.9 billion, 
a greater total volume of business 
than all the 394,000 grocery stores 
in existence in 195l—only seven 
years earlier. 

Representing only 11% of the 
stores today, the supermarkets have 
68% of the volume of sales. An addi- 
tional group of 60,000 superettes, re- 
presenting 21% of the stores, account 
for 25% of the volume, so that two 
classes of stores almost entirely self- 
service supermarkets and super- 
ettes—with only 32% of the stores, 
handle 93% of the grocery volume. 

Another rapid trend in grocery dis- 
tribution has been for the independ- 
ent stores to affiliate with voluntary 
and cooperative groups. Regular 
chains of eleven or more units have 
held about the same share of total 
grocery-store sales (36% in 1950 ver- 
sus 39% in 1958), with independent- 
stores’ share dropping slightly, from 
64% to 61%. However, within the 
independent-store volume the unaf- 
filiated independents’ share of total 
volume dropped from 31% in 1950 
to 16% in 1958. 


Increasing Competition 

In 10 years, from 1940 to 1950, 
total advertising influence directed 
to consumers grew by $3.6 billion, 
from $2.1 to $5.7 billion (including 
both national and local advertising). 
The 1959 total is estimated at ap- 
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proximately $11.2 billion. Thus, in 
nine years, from 1950 to 1959, an- 
other $5.5 billion of advertising in- 
fluence on the consumer was added, 
an increase of 96% from the $5.7 
billion in 1950 to an estimated $11.2 
billion in 1959. That’s nearly six 
times the prewar total. 

An important part of this increased 
advertising influence has been edu- 
cational effort by manufacturers and 
processors to change people’s habits 
and to expand sales of new or im- 
proved products, particularly in the 
food field. 

In relation to the standard of liv- 
ing (total consumer expenditures for 
all goods and services) advertising 
influence has increased from 2.9% in 
1950 to 3.6% estimated in 1959. 

With the growth in productive ab- 
ility, and the need for expanded de- 
mand to utilize this productive abil- 
ity, there has developed an increas- 
ing understanding of the educational 
value and sales stimulus of advertis- 
ing. As people move up in income 
groups through increased productiv- 
ity they may not immediately take 
on the same concepts of a standard 
of living or of diets as those who 
already are in these better-income 
groups. 

There is a “habit lag” based on 
past training and experience. Adver- 
tising is a powerful force in over- 
coming or shortening this “habit 
lag.” 

Advertising is growing rapidly in 
recognition and acceptance as a pow- 
erful educational and activating force 
that stimulates improvements in liv- 
ing standards. 

To sell the volume of goods and 
services necessary to support a $750 
billion level of production in 1970 
could well require from $19 billion 
to $24 billion of total advertising— 
or about double the present! That 
would represent between 4% and 5% 
of the standard of living, measured 
by personal consumption of $475 bil- 
lion. 

For wheat and wheat products this 
rapid expansion of competitive effort 
must be recognized, and offset, if the 
industry hopes even to hold its pre- 
sent level of acceptance. And to in- 
crease per capita consumption will 
require concerted and aggressive ac- 
tion by both the producers and pro- 
cessors. 

Wheat consumption per capita in 
the U.S. once was as high as 310 
pounds (310 lb. wheat in food prod- 
ucts—grain equivalent—per capita of 
civilian population in 1909). Just pri- 
or to World War II—1940—consump- 
tion of wheat had fallen by 30%, to 
217 lb. per capita. The preliminary 
estimate for 1960 is 166 lb. per capita 
or a drop of 24% from the prewar 
1940 level. This occurred in spite of 
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the big increase in purchasing pow- 
er, and in spite of the fact that civ- 
ilian per capita food consumption (in 
physical units) was 13% higher in 
1959 than in the prewar period of 
1935-1939. 

Wheat for food uses has dropped 
13% in per capita consumption just 
in the last 10 years—from 190 Ib. 
per capita in 1950 to the estimated 
166 lb. per capita in 1960. 

It is obvious there has been a com- 
petitive shift in the average diet 
away from wheat to other food prod- 
ucts. For the good of the wheat 
growers and processors this trend 
must be corrected. 

The trends to better incomes, bet- 
ter levels of education, less manual 
labor and to urban living will con- 
tinue in the next decade. These 
trends which are so favorable to the 
food market as a whole and to an 
upgraded diet will continue to be 
unfavorable to wheat consumption 
unless aggressive educational meas- 
ures are taken by the industry to 
change the “image” and profile of 
wheat and wheat products. 

With its many important competi- 
tive advantages over other foods, 
wheat should be in a position to 
share favorably in the upgraded diet 
and the probable 60% expansion of 
the total food expenditures during 
the decade of the sixties. But this 
won't happen automatically! 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Farm Income Off 
16%; Expenses Up 


WASHINGTON — Net income for 
farmers dropped 16% in 1959 and 
production expenses rose 342% to a 
new record, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The farm income of $11 billion in 
1959 was off 16% from the 1958 total 
but about the same as in 1957. Pro- 
duction expenses of $26 billion set a 
new record. 

Realized gross income, estimated 
at $37 billion, was off about 3%%. 
The decline in gross income reflect- 
ed a 4% drop in average prices re- 
ceived for farm products, only partly 
offset by a 2% increase in volume of 
sales, plus a reduction in government 
payments due to discontinuance of 
the acreage reserve program, USDA 
notes. Total cash receipts from mar- 
ketings were down 2% to $32.8 bil- 
lion. Government payments dropped 
more than a third, or approximately 
$400 million. 

Most categories of production ex- 
penses were higher than in 1958. The 
only important exceptions were ren- 
tal payments and purchased feed and 
seed. Farmers’ gross investment in 
buildings, machinery and equipment 
in 1959 reached a new high of $4.9 
billion, following several years of 
curtailed investment spending. 

Although farm income was down 
sharply last year, USDA points out 
that income of the farm population 
from non-farm sources rose about 
6%, reflecting the general economic 
recovery in 1959. The number of peo- 
ple living on farms also declined 
slightly. Per capita income of the 
farm population from all sources was 
down 8% from 1958 to $960, but this 
was higher than in any other year 
since 1952. 
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Lower Subsidy 
For West Coast 
Wheat Announced 


SAN FRANCISCO 
program of last year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a new crop subsidy at a low- 
er level for West Coast white wheat. 
The export period from California 
ports starts June 1, while from the 
Northwest ports the period begins 
July 26. The end of the period in 
both cases is Dec. 31, 1960. 

The Stockton Grain Exchange has 
strongly advocated some change from 
this procedure, which has locked Cali- 
fornia markets to Portland. In reply 
to their objections, Clarence Palmby, 
acting administrator of the Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service, said in 
part “It first should be clearly 
understood that the West Coast new- 
crop rate has never been based upon 
California prices; rather, it has been 
based upon anticipated prices f.o.b. 
Portland on and after July 25. 

“The application of the new-crop 
rate to shipments via California ports 
has its basis in the earlier harvest 
in California than in the Pacific 
Northwest. This is consistent with 
the application of new-crop rates on 
other coasts, in that the applicable 
rate is determined by time of ship- 
ment and the cutoff date is related to 
the time of harvest.” 

USDA has replied in part that 
though it is sympathetic and under- 
stands the problems, it is not willing 
to change its policies. In effect, this 
cuts down on the total volume that 
California dealers can move, as well 
as having a serious effect on the 
farmers who are denied an export 
market for their wheat. 


Similar to the 


Data on Storage 
Payments Released 


By House Committee 

WASHINGTON — The 
propriations committee issued 
a list of firms which it claims re- 
ceived the largest payments for fed- 
eral grain storage during fiscal 1959. 
Heading the list is the C-G-F Grain 
Co. of Kansas City, reported to have 
received $23 million for the period 
mentioned. 


House 
has 
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Among other large payments were: 
Cargill, Inc., $12,103,615; Archer- 
Daniels- Midland Co., $6,076,898; 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., $4,781,426; F. H. Peavey & 
Co., $2,806,431; General Mills, Inc., 
$2,776,898, and the Pillsbury Co., 
$2,285,802. 

Release of the list of payments 
was made as part of the congression- 
al examination of grain storage costs 
in conjunction with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s current ef- 
forts to negotiate a new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement with com- 
mercial warehousing and elevator 
concerns, 
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By F. C. BISSON 


Special Correspondent 


The virile competitive spirit, so 
emblematic of free enterprise at work, 
between the several highly divergent 
segments of Amer- 
ica’s field of trans- 
portation comes 
once more to the 
forefront in a pro- 
posal under which @ 
two of the large §™ 
grain-carrying rail- | 
roads of the U.S. 0% 
have asked the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission to 
grant a joint peti- 
tion permitting them to become own- 
ers of one of the ten largest barge 
lines operating on the U.S inland 
waterways system. 

The arguments advanced by the 
railroads on the one hand, and those 
presented in contravention by the 
barge and truck lines on the other, 
could not be farther apart if they 
came from the opposite ends of the 
earth. 

The rail lines involved are the Illi- 
nois Central and the Southern Pa- 
cific and the barge line is the John 
I. Hay Co. 

The petition was filed with ICC on 
Dec. 21, 1959, and it constitutes one 
of the most red hot issues ever to 
come before the commission. Hear- 
ings were started March 15. 


F. C. Bisson 


Monopoly Tendency Charged 

The agreed purchase price has 
been set at $9 million, but as near as 
can be learned, the dollar and cent 
aspect of the proposal seems to be 
relatively unimportant. The main 
point at issue, as contended by those 
who object to the proposal, is that 
consummation of the deal would tend 
to create a monopoly. To that con- 
tention, the parties to the proposed 
transfer of ownership take violent op- 
position. 

According to the rail lines, there is 
no intention of integrating the opera- 
tions of the Hay concern with their 
own; the Hay company would con- 
tinue to function as a separate entity 
with John I. Hay in the management 
chair and all operations will be in 
accordance with established barge 
line practices. In addition, it has been 
pointed out that economies in opera- 
tion could be expected to materialize 
from the availability of the research 
facilities and the trained personnel of 
the Illinois Central and Southern Pa- 
cific organizations to the barge line 
firm. 

The rail people also advanced the 
thought that the two methods of mov- 
ing commodities would produce what 
they call an “over-all transportation 
service” in the areas served by both 
the rail and barge lines. This, they 
claim, cannot help but meet the in- 
creasing requirements of the shipping 
public. 

Along similar lines, a spokesman 


Grain-Carrying Railroads’ Petition to Buy 
Large Water Carrier Unit Brings Opposition 
From Other Barge Lines, Trucking Operators 


for the petitioners stressed the point 
that a closer and more rewarding re- 
lationship would come from common 
ownership instead of each following 
independent paths. 

Touching on the subject of wheth- 
er or not granting their petition would 
benefit the public interest, it was 
pointed out that both the rail and 
barge lines are directly subject to the 
administrative restrictions of ICC. 
Thus there could be no such thing as 
inequity. 


Railroads Deny Charge 


Likewise, the railroads scoffed at 
the idea that permitting them to pro- 
vide service by another form of trans- 
portation would lead to the establish- 
ment of a monopolistic system. This, 
officials say, is “a figment of the imag- 
ination.” They explain: “Existing car- 
riers now operating on the inland 
waterways are currently protected by 
certificates of operating authority 
granted by official regulatory bodies, 
and effective protection against mo- 
nopoly is afforded by the U.S. anti- 
trust laws.” 

Speaking for itself, the Illinois Cen- 
tral management points out that it is 
probably faced with a higher degree 
of competition from barges than any 
other rail line in the country. “Our 
lines,” they say, “are paralleled 
throughout by rivers that were made 
navigable in the first place and kept 
that way by enormous expenditure of 
tax monies to which the railroads 
have contributed heavily. Besides, 
loss of traffic cannot be compensated 
in full by rate adjustments and im- 
provements in service, as there are 
limits there that cannot be exceeded. 


“The only way that we can coun- 
teract much of this continuing ero- 
sion is to get into the barge business 
ourselves and offer this service to that 
type of traffic that can be most eco- 
nomically handled by barge.” 


Will Aid Facilities 


The two railroads argue that there 
is an increasing amount of tonnage 
moving by barge on the Mississippi 
and on other inland waterways. “In- 
dependent research organizations and 
our own people,” they declare, 
“made broad scale studies of the 
growth potential of this type of traf- 
fic prior to our having advanced the 
proposal to purchase the Hay con- 
cern. It is our belief that participa- 
tion on our part will have the effect 
of not only increasing competition 
but, in addition, will broaden the 
range of transportation services that 
will become available to handle that 
greater volume of traffic.” 


In their application to ICC, the 
railroads amplify this point by saying: 
“The ultimate effect of the proposed 
transactions will be to the end of 
developing, coordinating and preserv- 
ing the transportation system by 
water, highway and rail adequate to 
meet the needs of the commerce of 
the area served by the water carrier, 


the applicant rail carriers and their 
rail and motor carrier subsidiaries. 
The result will be to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of 
each mode of transportation, making 
available such water, rail and high- 
way services or combinations thereof 
as will prove adequate to meet these 
particular needs and be most eco- 
nomically and efficiently rendered.” 

The understanding is that while 
ICC does possess the necessary au- 
thority to allow a railroad to control 
a barge line and to coordinate and 
intermesh the services of what have 
always been looked upon as two vast- 
ly different and highly competitive 
forms of transportation, the fact that 
up to now there have been no known 
instances of what might be described 
as “corporate inter-marriage” is the 
thing that makes this such a red hot 
development right now. 


Other Barge Lines Oppose 

There is no question but that the 
two railroads and the barge line went 
into this scheme with full knowledge 
that other barge lines as well as 
trucking and airline transportation 
people would be expected to muster 
opposition against the merger. They 
have been neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed. Seven of the remaining 
nine large barge lines, individually 
and collectively, are throwing all their 
weight into the fight which they feel 
is one for their very existence. 

Closely aligned with them are the 
commercial truck transportation lines; 
in sympathy are many of the in- 
dependent truck operators. Ordinarily, 
these people are bitter competitors of 
the water carriers, but this time they 
are found on the same side of the 
fence. They feel that it is a common 
cause in just the same manner as the 
Gulf and Atlantic ports have tempo- 
rarily submerged their age-old jea- 
lousies to join in a hatchet job on the 
Great Lakes ports which have been 
envisioning their own broad scale en- 
try into the world export field as a 
result of the opportunities offered by 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The directors of American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc., have unani- 
mously called for the strongest opposi- 
tion to the proposed acquisition. They 
have stressed the point that while both 
the water carriers and the trucking 
interests are lined solidly against the 
proposal, it is the shippers and con- 
sumers who have the biggest stake in 
the outcome of the ICC hearings. 
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PBB PB PPP PPP 
THE NEW LOOK 


On July 11, THE Northwestern 
MILLER will appear in a new dress. 
It will be more convenient to han- 
dle—the page size will be smaller 
— and streamlined presentation 
will give the reader all he needs 
to know speedily and succinctly. 
Color will be freely used to high- 
light important points, statistical 
tables and charts. One major im- 
provement of interest to the reader 
will be the adoption of a new type 
face which will be easier to read. 
That type face is used in the ac- 
companying article. The article it- 
self is typical of those scheduled 
to appear in the future back- 
grounding developments impor- 
tant to the grain, flour milling and 
baking trades. 


OPPPPPPPPPP 


“Control of the water carriers by 
the rail lines,” they assert, “will mean 
that the rates of both water and rail 
carriers will inevitably become high- 
er, with the farmer, the industrial 
shipper and the ultimate consumer 
paying the bill.” 

Thoroughly imbued with this feel- 
ing, F. A. Mechling, executive vice 
president of Mechling Barge Lines, 
Inc., and chairman of AWO’s strategy 
committee, has thrown himself into 
opposition against what the shallow 
draft water carrier industry views as 
an effort to scuttle the independent 
barge lines’ ability to return to the 
public the benefits that result from 
the development and use of the in- 
land navigable channels. 

“Barge line operations on every 
navigable waterway in the country,” 
said Mr. Mechling, “have had the ef- 
fect of holding railroad rates at low- 
er levels than they would be because 
the water carriers are low cost opera- 
tors. If the rail lines acquire control 
of the water carriers as they seek to 
do, then they can also control the rate 
situation in their own interests, and 
inevitably they will.” 

Pointing out the heavy passenger 
traffic losses sustained by the rail- 
roads as a result of the inroads made 
by private cars, buses and airplanes, 
Mr. Mechling declared: “Taking into 
account the fact that, of 15 common 
carriers on the inland waterways sys- 
tem with a total revenue for 1958 
from all commodities amounting to 
$93,021,221 and putting this gross 
revenue figure alongside the railroad 
passenger deficit running at the an- 
nual rate of about $700 million, it is 
very easy to see that the nominal 
gross income from all barge opera- 
tions in this category could very 
easily be absorbed by the rail lines 
when it is realized that the nominal 
gross income of all our barge lines is 
only one seventh of the passenger 


The grain and flour trades, vitally concerned with 
the cost of moving their goods to market, are on 
the sidelines in a battle which sees two hard-fisted 
segments of the transportation industry arrayed 
against two of the country’s major railroads in a 
battle concerning the latter’s determination to move 
into the water carrier business. 
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An Alliance of Rail and Water 





revenue losses absorbed by the rail- 
roads.” 

“With such tremendous financial 
resources permitting the absorption of 
passenger traffic losses of nearly three 
quarters of a billion dollars each year, 
the railroads could with no difficulty 
‘tread water’ for a year or two by de- 
pressing rates on their barge opera- 
tions and in so doing very quickly de- 
stroy the solvency of the independent 
barge operators in the river trans- 
portation industry. And should they 
get that kind of control, both rail 
and water freight rates will inevitably 
be raised with the consumer bearing 
the added cost of the higher priced 
transportation.” 

Officials of AWO are firmly of the 
opinion that the purchase of the Hay 
barge lines by the Illinois Central and 
Southern Pacific Railroads would be 
the entering wedge by the rail lines 


to take over domestic water carrier 
operations. “The end result of all 
this,” they claim, “would be a re- 
turn of the monopolistic practices by 
the railroads which Congress decided 
long ago were not in the public inter- 
est.” 

Concluding the discussion, Mr. 
Mechling said: “If these two rail lines 
succeed in their efforts to acquire the 
John I. Hay Co., then other railroads 
can acquire water-carriers in the mid- 
continent area, along the Gulf Coast 
and on the East and West Coasts, 
until the channels are picked clean of 
independent commercial navigation.” 

Members of the barge operators 
strategy council in addition to Mr. 
Mechling are: David A. Wright, Na- 
tional Marine Service, Inc., New York 
City; N. L. Caruthers, Chotin Towing 
Corp., New Orleans, La.; George A. 
Peterkin, Jr., Dixie Carriers, Inc., 
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THIS MAP shows the routes of the two railroads and their affiliated lines 
with their far flung trackage running from as far north as Albert Lea, Minn., 
to as far south as Brownsville, Texas. Also shown is the extent of the common 


carrier barge operations of the John I. 


Hay Co. which the railroads seek to 


acquire. The route covers more than 2,500 miles and operations are carried 
out largely on two rivers, the Mississippi and the Illinois, plus the intercoastal 


waterway. 


Houston, Texas; Emmett W. Butler, 
Jr., C. G. Willis, Inc., Paulsboro, N.J.; 
Paul W. Light, Inland Navigation 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., and Charles 
F. Kellers, James McWilliams Blue 
Line, Inc., of New York City. 


Truckers Express Opposition 

Fully a thousand per cent in sym- 
pathy with the defensive position into 
which the water carriers have been 
thrown are officials of the U.S. truck- 
ing associations. They are right up 
there in the firing line. In speaking 
of what they openly describe as a 
“threat of destructive competitive 
practices” on the part of the two rail 
lines involved in the petition now be- 
fore ICC, William Norlag, Jr., ex- 
ecutive director of the Central Motor 
Freight Assn., Chicago, indicated that 
the truckers are, as always, unaltera- 
bly opposed to the ownership of 
barges, truck lines or airlines by the 
railroad companies. 

“Our industry,” Mr. Norlag said, 
“has repeatedly expressed its convic- 
tion that such common ownership 
means nothing but trouble for ship- 
pers, transport agencies and the na- 
tion’s economy.” He spoke of what 
he called “predatory rate cutting” 
which developed on the West Coast. 
That dropped the once flourishing 
coastal and inter-coastal trades from 
350 ships in 1940 down to a mere 
15 ships at the end of 1959. 

The intervening plea filed by the 
truckers’ organizations said, in part: 
“The approval of the appliation would 
allow the railroads, already powerful 
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competitors of the independent truck 
lines operating in the area, to conduct 
unrestricted water carrier operations. 
Such operations could and undoubt- 
edly would be used to promote de- 
structive competitive and unsound 
economic practices detrimental to 
trucking firms and the shipping pub- 
lic.” 
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ConventionCalendar™ 


March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
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ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade Blidg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


June 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 3rd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 135 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec, Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 


of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec, Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-13—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
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sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, NC.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Garry Oats Sought 

WINNIPEG Manitoba farmers 
are being asked by provincial agri- 
culture officials to consider growing 
a greater percentage of Garry oats 
this year. One of the largest millers 
annually absorbs more than 1,000,000 
bu. of oats and usually acquires its 
supplies from Saskatchewan where 
the Garry variety dominates. Rodney 
is the predominating oat variety in 
Manitoba and while excellent for 
feed purposes, it does not meet favor 
with milling companies. Therefore, 
Manitoba officials are asking for a 
more balanced production between 
the two varieties. 

Spokesmen for mills claim that the 
product from the Rodney variety 
does not grind crisp and as a result 
plugs sieves and sifters. The rolled 
flake from the Rodney kernel tends 
to break down more than that from 
Garry. Processors also report a great- 
er milling loss with Rodney and some 
problems resulting from the looser 
hull—a varietal characteristic. 
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Canadian Farm 
Organizations Seek 
Government’s Ideas 


REGINA—Representatives of west- 
ern farm organizations meeting in 
Regina recently expressed concern 
over the continued deterioration of 
the farm income position among 
western farmers and declared their 
willingness to consider any proposal 
which the government might put 
forward as an alternative to defi- 
ciency payments. 

The meeting was attended by re- 
presentatives of nine of the ten farm 
organizations which sponsored the 
Ottawa delegation a year ago. They 
were of unanimous opinion that im- 
mediate relief was necessary and that 
assistance was required before seed- 
ing operations begin. 


With Regret 


The group recognized with regret 
the government’s decision not to ac- 
cept the policy of deficiency pay- 
ments on grain which had been pre- 
sented by the 1,000 member delega- 
tion to Ottawa last March. It pointed 
out in the strongest terms that, since 
the basic problem which had been 
presented by the delegation had not 
been solved, the need for additional 
farm income on the prairies was 
more pressing than ever. Costs had 
continued to rise and there had been 
no improvement in the prices for 
western grains. The result was a 
steadily worsening situation among 
western farmers. 

The representatives also noted that 
the government had recognized the 
existence of the problem. It was re- 
called that Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker had indicated sympathy for the 
position of the western farmers. It 
was noted that the prime minister 
said on March 4 that he had further 
observations to make on the farm 
problem during discussion of agricul- 
tural estimates. 

In the light of these circumstances, 
the group agreed that it would be 
prepared to meet the government 
immediately to discuss any proposals 
for farm assistance which the prime 
minister and the cabinet might wish 
to put forward. The group felt that it 
should refrain from making further 
suggestions about the form which the 
necessary assistance should take so 
as not to impede any plans which the 
government may be considering. 


Represented 


Organizations represented at the 
meeting were: Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture, James Bentley; Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Gordon Harrold; Farm- 
ers Union of Alberta, Ed. Nelson; 
Saskatchewan Federation of Agricul- 
ture, T. G. Bobier; Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Chas. W. Gibbings; Sas- 
katchewan Farmers Union, Roy At- 
kinson; United Grain Growers, D. L. 
Trapp; Manitoba Farmers’ Union, 
Rudy Usick and Manitoba Wheat 
Pool, Charles Hunt. J. H. Wesson, 
leader of the Ottawa delegation and 
A. R. Stevens, secretary of the com- 
mittee also attended. A. P. Gleave, 
president of the S.F.U., was chair- 
man. 
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WHEAT BOARD 


(Continued from page 13) 





selling is the results obtained. The 
fact that the board, over the years, 
has continued to use the services of 
shippers and exporters is evidence 
that a satisfactory level of 
has been, and is being, attained, 
taking all circumstances into ac- 
count. If this were not so, the 
board would be examining its sell- 
ing procedures; 

(2) If the board, in the light of 
the intent of Parliament and in the 
light of its long experience, de- 
cides that the use of agents in the 
selling of board grain is desirable, 
then the board should not com- 
pete with such agents by direct 
selling except in cases where the 
buyer so desires. To do so would be 
decidedly unfair to the agents; 

(3) I want again to make it 
clear that agents of the board op- 
erate in conformity with board 
selling policies and in conformity 
with the responsibilities which de- 
volve upon the board under the 
terms of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. 


Selling procedures in respect to 
board oats and barley are quite dif- 
ferent than wheat. The board sells 
oats and barley on the futures mar- 
ket when it is advantageous to do so. 
In the case of the 1957-58 oats pool, 
80% of the sales were made in the 
futures market. In the case of the 
1957-58 barley pool, 42% of the sales 
were made in the futures market. In 
each case the balance was sold with- 
out any exchange of futures. 

Now, notwithstanding the use of 
the agency system, a great deal of 
time is actually spent on sales work. 
The board must be assured at all 
times that the best possible results 
are being obtained in all markets. 
Primarily, the board is concerned 
with the reception which is accord- 
ed board grain in overseas markets. 

The board maintains small 
in London, England, and in Rotter- 
dam. Our representatives at these 
points are continuously im contact 
with the import trade and keep them 
fully posted as to board selling prices 
and the availability of our different 
grades of wheat for nearby or future 
delivery at our various export ports. 
Through our overseas offices we are 


sales 


offices 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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continuously posted as to market de- 
velopments in Europe. 

Members of the board make a 
point of visiting our principal wheat 
markets at appropriate intervals. On 
these visits we meet with the import 
trade of the countries concerned, dis- 
cussing with them any problems they 
may have in respect to their pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat. We make 
a point of visiting the flour millers 
wherever we can, with the object 
of keeping them informed of the 
milling qualities of Canadian wheat 
and the availability of supplies. At 
the present time the board has a mis- 
sion in Africa. This mission is explor- 
ing every possibility of increasing 
sales of wheat or flour in Africa 
where so many changes are now tak- 
ing place. 

Recently, I spent about two weeks 
in Japan negotiating and completing, 
with the food agency, the government 
department responsibilities for the 
importation into Japan of grain and 
other foodstuffs, an agreement set- 
ting out the procedures to be fol- 
lowed with the object of facilitating 
the sale by our board, and the pur- 
chase by the food agency, of Canadi- 
an wheat for shipment to Japan. 


Import Licenses 

In countries where import licenses 
are required, we meet with govern- 
mental authorities and assist them in 
planning the distribution of their 
wheat buying. We can advise them as 
to the grades of wheat which will be 
available at any given time at any 
given port, and the pricing arrange- 
ments which will be available to 
them as buyers. Thus we ascertain, 
often well in advance, the quantities 
of Canadian wheat they are likely to 
require and the possible timing of 
their purchases. With this informa- 
tion available to us, we are in a bet- 
ter position to see that their sales 
requirements are met when definite 
contracts are entered into. 

This brings me to a very impor- 
tant phase of board activity. When 
our agents sell wheat they make a 
booking to purchase from us unless 
a pre-purchase has been made. We, 
therefore, know the commitments 
which have been entered into by our 
agents, and it is our responsibility 
to see that wheat is available in sea- 
board positions in accordance with 
commitments. 

Sales contracts may be filled from 
stocks of wheat already in port posi- 
tions. Most likely, however, the 
grades of wheat required to fill sales 
contracts are at the Lakehead, in 
country elevators and even on. farms. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of 
the board to so direct the movement 
of wheat from country elevators 
throught to seaboard positions, so 
that the right grades of wheat will 
be in elevators at the right ports to 
meet sales contracts within the terms 
of each contract. The board, there- 
fore, is continuously involved in re- 
lating the movement of wheat to 
sales contracts. 


In summary, I hope that I have 
made it clear that our present grain 
marketing procedures have evolved 
over a long period of time; that the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act has its 
roots in the experiences of western 
producers from the earliest days of 
western Canada; that the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act contains provisions 
which are of great value to grain 
producers; that the wheat board 
brings to bear upon the marketing of 
producers’ grain the resources of 
government; the resources which we 
have in grain handling facilities; the 
experiences and skills which we and 
the grain trade have in the merchan- 


dising of grain and the experience of 
a quarter of a century in the admin- 
istration of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. 

The object of all this effort is 
simply to do the best possible job 
in the marketing of wheat, oats and 
barley in the interests of our produc- 
ers, 

omnnse 
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Canada Biscuit Value 


Rises 3.1% in 1958 

WINNIPEG—Selling value of fac- 
tory shipments from Canada’s biscuit 
industry in 1958 increased 3.1% to 
a record $80,612,000 from 1957’s pre- 
vious peak of $78,203,000, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics’ annual industry report. Number 
of establishments fell to 43 from 44 
in 1957 and employees to 5,914 from 
6,245, but salaries and wages rose 
to $15,986,000 from $15,753,000. Cost 
of materials used eased to $38,011,000 
from $38,404,000. 

Shipments of plain and fancy bis- 
cuits in 1958 increased in volume to 
199,619,000 lb. from 196,076,000 Ib. 
in 1957 and in value to $62,824,000 
from $60,746,000, while soda biscuits 
dropped in volume to 44,858,000 Ib 
from 44,912,000 lb. and in value to 
$11,399,000 from $11,403,000. Ship- 
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ments of ice cream cones fell in vol- 
ume to 349,313,000 lb. from 349,442.- 
000 lb. but rose in value to $1,832,- 
000 from $1,768,000 
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EARLY DELIVERY PERMITTED 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has stated that 
it will permit early delivery of re- 
sealed previous crop oats now on 
farms prior to the previously an- 
nounced maturity date of April 30, 
1960. Farmers who make the earlier 
authorized delivery will receive the 
full annual storage re-seal payment 
even though they may make the 
earlier delivery. 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 
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Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Light 


Soft wheat flour sales were light 
last week for the St. Louis and Chi- 
cago area mills. As a whole, the 
trade is very well covered but the 
basic reason for the lack of activity 
was a 15¢ boost in flour costs. The 
price advance was the result of in- 
creased red wheat premiums and a 
sharp run-up on the May wheat fu- 
ture following the close out of the 
March contract. 

Although a good portion of the soft 
flour buyers have taken to the side- 
lines, millers believe that some cake 
flour business can be developed. A 
definite interest has been built up 
which may be turned into bookings 
within a few days. 

Flour millers were aggressive buy- 
ers of soft red wheat last week. 
Working on the theory that prices 
will strengthen further after the loan 
redemption deadline of March 31 is 
passed, millers thought it best to cov- 
er their needs until new crop became 
available. Unseasonably cold weather 
even raised the specter of a delayed 
wheat harvest. 

Quotations March 25, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.95, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $7.10, 
pastry $5.05, soft straights $5.15, 
clears $4.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.70, standard $5.55, clears 
$5.30; spring short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.80, clears $5.75; Chicago: 


High ratio $6.93@7, short patent 


$6.05@6.15, clears $5.05@5.25; cookie 
and cracker flours $5.45 
$5.25 papers. 


cottons, 


Dulliness Prevails 
in Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour business was very quiet this 
past week in the Texas-Oklahoma 
area, with evidence that the bakery 
flour requirements had been booked. 
Very little activity in export sales 
was recorded, and family flour sales 
were light. Sales amounted to a prob- 
able 5% to 10% of capacity. Running 
time was four to five days in the Ft. 
Worth area and six days at Okla- 
homa City. Quotations March 25, Ft. 
Worth: Extra high patent family 
flour $7.20@7.40, cottons; standard 
patent bakers, unenriched, $5.50@ 
5.60; first clears $4.35@4.45, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; Oklaho- 
ma City: Family short patent $7@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.63 
@5.73, 95% standard patent $5.53@ 
5.63, straight grade $5.48 @ 5.58; 
truck lots higher on all grades. 


Fair Spring Bookings 
Reported at Buffalo 


There was a fairly good go-around 
in spring wheat flour in Buffalo last 
week. While the activity didn’t com- 
pare with earlier buying it was a 
good turnover for the month of 
March. Sales were mostly in small 
lots, with consumers making the 





LESS EEE ESE 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


BEES 


it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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move to carry them through to the 
new crop year. 

Clear flours were in an abundant 
supply and some sales were made as 
mills shaded prices. 

Nothing has been done as yet on 
Kansas flour, but consumers have be- 
come interested in the market. How- 
ever, they don’t like the current high 
prices and they are hanging back 
in hopes of lower levels. 

Spring wheat flour was marked 
down 2¢ during the week in a price 
adjustment despite firmer premiums. 
Kansas held steady. Pastry flours 
continued to rise, with a 5¢ advance 
that reflected the tight supply and 
the sizable quantity going into ex- 
ports. 

The United Arab Republic, the 
Netherlands and Norway helped to 
boost export activity above the pre- 
vious week. Flour exports were espe- 
cially good. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair and, while March was a good 
month, it did not compare with Feb- 
ruary’s directions. 

Sales of local bakeries, including 
the large chains, continued to lag 
because of the recent cold, stormy 
weather. One spokesman said, “When 
it snows four days out of five, every- 
body is going to suffer.” 

Flour output rebounded from the 
comparatively low levels of the past 
few weeks. Production, however, was 
somewhat below a year ago. One mill 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
6 days; one 5%4 days and the remain- 
ing three mills worked 5 days. 

Three mills stepped up their run- 
ning time from the previous week 
by 1 day; one mill added % day to 
its output, and the other two mills 
held steady. 

Quotations March 25: Spring fam- 
ily $6.92, high gluten $6.26, short 
$5.96, standard $5.86, first clear $5.35; 
hard winter short $5.61, standard 
$5.46, first clear $5.16; soft winter 
short patent $7.26, standard $7.20, 
straight $5.40, first clear $4.35. 


Grind Continues Good 
In Pacific Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest flour grind 
continued good but new domestic and 
export sales were limited. Bids are 
pending on a Quartermaster export 
order involving approximately 7 mil- 
lion pounds flour. The inquiry from 
the Philippines continued slow. Do- 
mestic bakers are now fully covered 
for the next two months at least. 

Quotations March 25, Seattle: 
Family patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, 
$10.20; pastry flour in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.15. 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


The flour business experienced a typical Holy 
Week contraction of activity, with more fac- 
tors in evidence to discourage interest than 
to encourage it. This was equally true of the 
export side of the market as well as the do- 
mestic. Good supply positions held by the 
baking trade and half-day closing of mills for 
Good Friday were two important factors. 


MILLFEED 


A fairly steady demand and shorter flour 
mill running time combined to run up millfeed 
prices across the country to the highest levels 
since mid-January. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures tended toward steadiness, 
particularly the distant contracts, as specula- 
tion over the outlook for the new Southwest 
crop wavered with the changing weather re- 
ports. The curtailed pace of activity over 
Easter week end, however, found nearby con- 
tracts weaker at the close of the period 


Flour Demand Varies 
In Canadian Markets 


Domestic demand for flour is re- 
ported holding well in western Can- 
ada, but sliding towards the dull side 
in the eastern section. While there is 
some soft flour business being worked 
in the Toronto-Montreal area, quan- 
tities are not large as most buyers 
have their requirements taken care 
of until the new crop. 

Quotations March 26, Winnipeg: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, 
$6.15@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. 
cottons, $5.90@6.10; second patents 
to bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; 
Toronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Sales 
In Sizeable Volume 


Export flour sales for the period 
were sizeable, with the United Arab 
Republic a big factor with their book- 
ing of 440,000 ewt., the last of their 
authorization. Other flour was sold 
for shipment to the Middle East, the 
Americas and European countries in- 
cluding Norway and the Netherlands. 
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Nigeria bought a moderate quantity 
and Cuba was a rather substantial 
taker with reports of a rather serious 
shortage of flour in the latter nation. 
Mills have submitted offers to the 
Commodity Stabilization Service on 
225,000 ewt. overseas relief flour. The 
CSS will make awards this week. 
While Canadian flour production 
remains steady, with western mills 
operating short of a five-day week, 
export clearances continue to tluc- 
tuate and for the week ended March 
24 amounted to 174,000 cwt. com- 
pared with 192,600 a week earlier. 
The totals included 121 800 and 165,- 
200 ewt., respectively, for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 


Rye 

There was very little buyer interest 
in the rye flour markets throughout 
the nation although the rye market 
was stronger on the basis of a scar- 
city of available cash rye of good 
milling quality in Minneapolis. 

Quotations March 25, Chicago: 
White patent $4.34@4.60, medium 
$4.14@4.40, dark $3.69@3.85; Pitts- 
burgh: White $4.91@5.04, medium 
$4.71@4.84, dark $4.26@4.29, rye 
meal $4.41@4.54; Buffalo: White 
$5.09, medium $4.89, dark $4.34; Min- 
neapolis: White $4.27@4.37, medium 
$4.07@4.17, dark $3.52@3.62. 


Oatmeal 


Continued cool weather through- 
out Canada is holding the demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Supplies are 
well absorbed at firm prices. 

Quotations March 26, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65: oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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declines were around $1@1.50 per ton 
compared with a week ago. 

Quotations March 25: Middlings 
$44, bran $43.50, red dog $45, bulk. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds alternated be- 
tween periods of firmness and easi- 
ness last week, closing mostly lower 
with an easy undertone. Sacked 
prices were unchanged to 50¢ lower, 
bulk feeds off $1.50 to $2. Offerings 
were readily available for all require- 
ments, but there was no selling pres- 
sure. 

Although feed mixers were inclined 
to resist current values they also 
were unwilling to let inventories fall 
off while a good movement of formu- 
la feeds was underway. Demand was 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR 
ROOF FALLS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—A roof on a 
shed at the C-G-F Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator on the Lower Silver Lake Road 
collapsed recently under the weight 
of snow. A million bushels of wheat 
stored in the shed were being moved 
to the company’s concrete storage 
facilities. Company officials said they 
anticipated no wheat loss. The com- 
pany was clearing the packed snow 
from the shed’s roof but a portion 
of it collapsed before the clearing 
job was completed. 





spotty, with buying held to a replace- 
ment basis. Shipment was limited to 
nearby or not over 10 days at most. 

Quotations March 25: Sacked bran 
$47.50@48, shorts $45.50@46; bulk 
bran $42@42.50, shorts $42.50@43, 
middlings $42.50@43. 

Boston: A steady demand for mill- 
feeds against a relatively tight supply 
situation gave the local market a de- 
cidedly firmer tone last week. The 
demand was a moderate reflection of 
unseasonably cold weather in this 
area but in most instances purchases 
were held to immediate or nearby 
requirements. A_ steadily improved 
poultry and egg market had the ef- 
fect of inducing some operators to 
revise their flock plans moderately 
higher and as a result there was a 
sharp upturn on orders for started 
birds. Bulk bran was $1.50 higher, 
while sacked worked up $2. Mid- 
dlings experienced similar advances. 

Quotations March 26: Bran $53.50 
bulk, $58 sacked; middlings $54.50 
bulk, $59 sacked. 

Buffalo: Trading in millfeeds oc- 
curred in short flashes on March 22 
and 23 last week. But there were 
enough sales made during the flur- 
ries to prevent the market from de- 
clining any farther than it did and 
to bring about thin shipping positions. 
Some of Buffalo’s shipping positions 
continued to be knocked out by Ca- 
nadian competition at levels $3 be- 
low the local market. The sacked 
differential on bran and middlings 
held unchanged at $4.50. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bulk 
and sacked bran, middlings and red 
dog ended off $1.50. Quotations March 
25: Bran $44@44.50 bulk, $48.50G 
49 sacked; middlings $45@46 bulk, 
$49.50@50.50 sacked; red dog $45@ 
47 bulk, $49.50@51.50 sacked. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market took a sharp 
jump this past week due to an in- 
crease in demand by local feed m‘x- 
ers and export sales to Japan which 
included 1,000 tons sold for March- 
April and 2,000 tons booked for May- 
July shipment. Millrun is now being 
offered at $40 per ton, bulk, an in- 
crease of about $3 per ton, and be- 
coming increasingly tighter. 

Quotations March 25, Seattle: Mill- 
run $40 bulk, $43 sacked; middlings 
$45 bulk, $48 sacked. 

Canada: Trade in all types of mill- 
feed is steady at firm prices with con- 
tinued cold weather in eastern Can- 
ada a strong factor in the movement 
of supplies from the prairie prov- 
inces. The usual shipments to British 
Columbia continue. 

Quotations March 26, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $40 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $41@43, 
middlings $41@45, all prices cash 
carlots in sacks, small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra: 
Toronto- Montreal: Bran $50@51, 
shorts $52@53, middlings $53@54, 
net cash terems, new bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 
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Wheat Supplies 
Similar to 1959 


WINNIPEG—-Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about Feb. 1, 1960, in 
the four major wheat exporting coun- 
tries for export and for carryover at 
the end of their respective crop years 
amounted to 2,458,300,000 bu., vir- 
tually the same as last year’s corres- 
ponding total of 2,456,100,000. Feb. 1 
supplies, with the preceding year’s 
figures in parentheses, were: U.S., 
1,542,900,000 bu. (1,470,900,000 bu.); 
Canada, 651,400,000 bu. (699,300,000 
bu.); Argentina, 108,200,000 bu. (137,- 
000,000 bu.), and Australia, 155,800,- 
000 bu. (148,900,000 bu.). 

Total exports of wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat from the four 
major exporting countries during the 
first six months (August-January) of 
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the current Canadian crop year, at 
433,700,000 bu., were some 2% below 
the preceding year's like 
433,100,000 bu. 

Exports from Canada and Aus- 
tralia in the August-January period 
were at higher levels than a year 
earlier while those from the U.S. and 
Argentina were lower. Totals fol- 
low: U.S., 201,300,000 bu. (220,600,000 
bu.); Canada, 151,100,000 bu. (144,- 
200,000 bu.); Argentina, 25,000,000 
bu. (45,000,000 bu.), and Australia, 
56 300,000 bu. (33,300,000 bu.). 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW NEBRASKA FIRM 


LINCOLN, NEB. Lincoln Grain 
Storage, Inc., Lincoln, has_ been 
granted a charter. A general grain 
merchandising business, Robert B. 
Berkley has been named resident 
agent. Capitalization of $50,000 was 
authorized. 


total of 
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products has not been fully effec- 
tive. Wheat growers, wheat millers 
and manufacturers of wheat prod- 
ucts, as well as their industry 
groups, have not been sufficiently 
successful in educating consumers 
as to the role which wheat has 
played and can play in supplying 
a tasteful diet of good nutritional 
value at low cost. 


Not Inferior 

Typical U.S. enriched white bread 
is not inferior to “whole wheat” 
bread; (a) It is equal in calorie val- 
ue and thiamine content; (b) it is 
superior in protein, riboflavin, iron, 
calcium, lysine and vitamin D con- 
tent (nutrients which tend to be 
deficient in diets); (c) it is inferior 
in vitamin B., phosphorus, tocopherol 
and essential fatty acid content (nu- 
trients which do not tend to be de- 
ficient in diets). 

Enrichment has raised our white 
bread from the poorest to the best 
of breads from the nutritional stand- 
point. Enriched white bread is nu- 
tritionally the best bread in history, 
and our U.S. enriched white bread is 
nearly the best bread in the world 
today. 

Nevertheless, this bread can be im- 
proved further. The addition of other 
nutrients, especially lysine, phos- 
phorus. and vitamin B,, as optional 
ingredients of enriched white bread, 
farina, macaroni, etc., should receive 
serious consideration. 

Industry groups, rather than _ in- 
dividuals or companies, should take 
the lead in broadening FHA stand- 
ards of identity of wheat products, 
so that they may be made more nu- 
tritious and attractive to consumers. 

For nutritional and economic rea- 
sons, the American consumer would 
be better off if he were to consume 
more cereal products, especially if 
enriched. 
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production from 3.5 million acres, or 
about 90 million bushels. This offsets 
to a very large extent the 150 million 
bushels which CCC is authorized to 
sell at parity under this legislation. 

3. As indicated earlier, passage of 
this legislation would result in a tre- 
mendous holding movement by farm- 
ers and speculators with respect to 
1960 and earlier crops of wheat. The 
fact that these quantities will be 
withheld from the market for sales 
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at substantially higher prices to the 
government would also mean that 
those farmers, who in the past have 
over-planted their allotments and 
now hold substantial stocks of wheat, 
would be in a position to market the 
penalty wheat at substantially higher 
prices. This would constitute a wind- 
fall to past non-cooperators. 

4. It is obvious that the quantity 
produced in excess of the primary 
needs would be sold off farms, where 
produced, into feed channels. If we 
assume a production of approximate- 
ly 400 million bushels of secondary 
use wheat, this would mean that an 
equivalent amount of feed grains, 
mandatorily supported, would prob- 
ably flow into CCC inventory. This 
excess wheat would result in lower 
feed grain prices and would adverse- 
ly affect livestock producers — the 
source of 56% of our farm income. 
This would simply be a further ex- 
tension of the effects of past control 
programs under which producers of 
some basic commodities shifted out 
of the basic commodity into a feed 
grain. Between 1953 and 1959 there 
was an increase of feed grain acre- 
age of 11 million acres. 

5. Passage of this legislation would 
result in the impression abroad that 
the U.S. is dedicated to higher export 
subsidies as a permanent means of 
resolving agricultural problems. This 
will create problems in current ne 
gotiations for trade liberalization. 


6. It undoubtedly would result in 
higher costs of flour and other 
wheat products to the American 
consumer. 


7. The problems of policing this 
type of legislation are exceptionally 
great. There will be required a new 
army of bureaucrats to engage in this 
police action. 

These comments can mean only 
one thing—USDA does not believe 
that the measure could overcome the 
opposition of the White House. At 
best, the wheat farmers’ proposals 
are doomed to quiet interment in 
legislative halls. 
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has been commissioned by the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
to develop tremendously stable, pa- 
latable, inexpensive foods for stock- 
ing emergency shelter rations, adding 
that “initial efforts are, of course, 
directed toward wheat foods,” which 
could remove substantial quantities 
of surplus wheat from its burden- 
some economic position. 

(4) Gliadin: Mr. Kohler, in speak- 
ing of wheat gluten, explained the 
protein mixture, “gliadin,’’ which has 
the property in water of whipping to 
form foams like egg white. So far, he 
stated, these preparations have an 
undesirable flavor, but work is pro- 
gressing on purification procedures 
he visualizes eventual uses for the 
product in meringues, cold toppings 
for desserts, nougat and related types 
of candies and emulsion stabilizers. 

In closing, Mr. Kohler told of work 
being done with glutenin, a compan- 
ion product to gliadin, also with pos- 
sible uses as a stabilizer; and the 
tremendous market for livestock feed- 
ing rations, particularly since the dis- 
covery of an actual estrogen (female 
sex hormone) in wheat bran and 
wheat germ; eventually, this could 
develop into a market for fattening 
steers, over three-fourths of which 
are now treated with a synthetic es- 
trogen. 

“In closing,” said Mr. Kohler, “I 
wish to repeat that the potentialities 
of wheat as a food and feed have 
hardly been tapped.” 

Mr. Rist Speaks 

Mr. Rist, also on the panel to 
speak about the potentials of new 
product development, cited this goal 
as a “primary objective of the cereal 
grains program at the Peoria labor- 
atory.”’ 

“One advantage and encouragement 
in working on such a program is the 
practically unlimited demands for 
new industrial raw materials and 
products in our ever-increasing in- 
dustrial economy,” said Mr. Rist. 

“On the other hand we face form- 
idable scientific, technical and eco- 
nomic problems that present a real 
challenge to our best efforts. 

“To the chemist, wheat and its con- 
stituents are organic substances. 
Wheat is largely composed of starch 
and protein along with smaller per- 
centages of oil and minor constitu- 
ents. On this basis wheat is competi- 
tive with a number of natural and 
synthetic organic raw materials. 

“Our objective is to convert wheat 
by physical, chemical, and fermenta- 
tive modification into new products. 
Because wheat is similar in chemical 
composition to other cereal grains, 
it must also compete with them as an 
industrial raw material,’ he stated. 

“Wheat gluten,” Mr. Rist went on, 
“and wheat starch differ in proper 
ties to some degree from their coun- 
terparts found in other cereal grains. 
The successful use of wheat in indus- 
trial products is believed to be de- 
pendent upon the development of 
gluten, both as it exists in flour and 
in separated form, into materials hav- 
ing special value. 

“It is quite likely that the most 
economic use of wheat will be found 
through the separation of wheat into 
fractions by new and improved mill- 
ing processes. The fractions that are 
best suited for food, feed, and indus- 
trial uses will be selected to give the 
largest total return. 

“In current research, our approach 
is to take advantage of the special 
properties nature has built into the 
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wheat constituents. These constitu- 
ents will be modifed or converted in- 
to new products meeting industrial 
needs. Tnere is need to improve the 
water solubility and dispersability of 
wheat starch and wheat gluten. Such 
properties are required in sizing and 
coating agents; high-viscosity gums; 
flocculating agents; emulsion stabil- 
izers; and adhesives. In the opposite 
direction water insolubility and re- 
sistance to moisture are required to 
produce resins, plastics, special sizing 
agents, coatings and adhesives; and 
in ingredients for the formulation of 
strong and stable structural board 
products,” Mr. Rist added. 

He explained research in progress 
to determine the best milling proces- 
ses to give wheat flour fractions par- 
ticularly suited for industrial use 
saying, “The properties of wheat 
flour, flour fractions, starch, and glu- 
ten important for industrial use are 
being determined preliminary to 
studies on their conversion into new 
chemical derivatives. 

“Because gluten has been studied 
in the past largely from the stand- 
point of its quality and properties 
important for baking and bakery pro- 
ducts, much additional data is re- 
quired for its industrial exploitation. 
‘this information is now being ob- 
tained. 

“An integrated program of funda- 
mental and exploratory research, ap- 
plied research, and development re- 
search is necessary to realize the full 
potential of industrial outlets for 
wheat. Results of value cannot be 
expected overnight. However, based 
on the experience of our own past 
and present. results we have faith 
that new accomplishments can be 
achieved. 

“In the past we have developed 
new processes and products that have 
been used commercially. Alcohol, 
starch, syrups, and dextrose sugar 
have been produced from whole 
wheat grain and wheat flour. New 
processes were used to make pulp 
and paper from wheat straw. A new 
process was developed to produce vi- 
tal wheat gluten. A variety of new 
chemical derivatives including dialde- 
hyde starch have been made from 
starch. These are but some of our 
past developments. 

“Currently applied research is be- 
ing conducted on wheat at an in- 
creased rate. This work includes 
studies on the conditioning of wheat 
grain prior to milling; the separation 
of wheat flour into fractions of dif- 
ferent chemical and physical com- 
position by fine grinding and air 
class fication; the conversion of glu- 
ten, starch, and wheat flour into new 
chemical derivatives; the determina- 
tion of the properties and value of 
wheat grain and other wheat prod- 
ucts as constituents of structural and 
insulating board,’ Mr. Rist reminded 
the group. 

“Fundamental and exploratory re- 
search is being conducted on wheat 
flours, starch, and gluten to discover 
new reactions, new products and to 
provide information on their chemi- 
cal and physical properties. We are 
depending on this type of research 
to show the way to new processes 
and new products having large vol- 
ume potential industrial outlets for 
wheat. Particular attention is being 
given to seeking materials having 
potential applications in pulp and pa- 
per products, petroleum drilling and 
oil recovery, structural board prod- 
ucts, textile sizes and finishes, ad- 
hesives, resins and new high poly- 
mer materials. 

“The rate of progress will depend 
on the quantity effort and the qual- 
ity of talent available for the pro- 


gram on wheat 
Mr. Rist. 

On the final day of the seminar, 
there were discussions on what could 
be done to initiate a domestic market 
promotion program by the entire 
wheat industry, including producers. 
An acting promotion coordinating 
committee was set up to explore pos- 
sibilities of securing broad industry 
representation on a coordinated mar- 
ket promotion program. 

Named to serve on this cominittee 
was R. L. Patterson of Oxford, Kan- 
sas, chairman of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission; Mr. Bruns, and Harold 
West, administrator of the Idaho 
Wheat Commission, Boise. 


——— BREAD 
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Two Flour Importing 


Veterans Retire 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND—Two of 
Britain’s veteran flour importers 
have decided to retire from business. 
They are D. D. P. Howie and John 
Simpson. Their firm, W. H. Ruther- 
furd & Co., will be wound up towards 
the end of April. 

The firm was founded by the late 
W. H. Rutherfurd, who was one of 
the most picturesque figures in the 
British flour trade for many years. 

Mr. Howie, who has been in indif- 
ferent health for the past three or 
four years, has been in the flour trade 
for 56 years. He says that with rap- 
idly changing conditions in business 
he feels “it is time he was giving it 
up.” 

Mr. Simpson joined the firm when 
he left school and has had 52 years 
of service—he started two years after 
Mr. Rutherfurd founded the firm. He 
also feels he is due a break and can- 
not adjust himself to the totally dif- 
ferent conditions now prevailing. 
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Wheat, Flour Export 
Sales Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales regis- 
tered for export payment by the ex- 
port trade during the pericd March 
12-18, 1960, were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for this period to- 
totaled 16,490,114 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 284,739,713 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program for this period totaled 
801,675 cwt. (1,843,853 bu. wheat 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 20,542,893 ewt. (47,248,655 
bu. wheat equivalent). 

Sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago (March 11-17, 1959) 
totaled 7,481,130 bu. wheat and 
413,883 ewt. flour; cumulative (July 
1, 1958-March 17, 1959) 246,687,367 
bu. wheat and 18,038,977 cwt. flour. 
The foregoing totals represent 

sales to countries which are members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment (transactions recorded against 
wheat agreement obligations, and 
“special” transactions not so record- 
ed), as well as sales to countries 
which are not members of the wheat 
agreement. 


Richardson Scale 
Combines Areas, 


Names Manager 


CLIFTON, N.J.—The combining of 
its Upper New York state and Buf- 
falo districts to form a larger area, 
to be known as 
the New York 
District, has been 
announced here by 
Richardson Scale 
Co., engineer and 
manufacturer of 
automatic weigh- 
ing and _ propor- 
tioning equipment 
and controls. 

It was further 
announced that 
Kenneth Kardux, 
for the last two years responsible 
for the Upper New York State dis- 
trict, is to manage the expanded ter- 
ritory. Mr. Kardux was formerly a 
New Jersey office sales engineer and 


Kenneth Kardux 


prior to that served as a design engi- 
neer. 
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port testing program in Europe on 
behalf of FAS and the U.S. producer 
groups. The sampling program he de- 
vised to test the quality of wheat be- 
ing received at major European ports 
from a number of major suppliers re- 
sulted in findings that showed U.S 
quality equal to or superior to that 
of wheat being received from other 
exporting nations. The European pro- 
gram has served as a guide for estab- 
lishing similar sampling procedures 
in South America and Asia. 

A past president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Dr. 
Shellenberger been American 
delegate for several years to the In- 
ternational 
Chemists 


has 


Cereal 
He heads the international 
group's protein committee 
he attended the international meet- 
ing in Vienna, and then went to 
Moscow to inspect flour mill facilities 
in Soviet Russia. He will attend this 
year’s international meeting in Vien- 
na in late May. 


Association of 


Last year 


Dr. Shellenberger has been direc- 
tor of the Department of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries at K-State 
for the past 16 years. In that post 
he has guided the training of many 
men who have prominent positions 
today in the milling and grain indus- 
tries, and also has directed important 
research projects in the cereal chem- 
istry field. Some of the most impor- 
tant phases of this work involved 
studies of grain storage. 
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Elevator Group 
Estimates Western 


Canada’s Wheat Crop 

WINNIPEG—W estern Canada’s 
1959 wheat crop is estimated by the 
Nerth-West Line 
396,549,300 bu. This compares with 
the official estimate of 399,- 
090,000 bu. The Line Elevators places 
the Manitoba wheat 57,846 - 
200 bu., Saskatchewan's at 232,407,- 
000 bu. and Alberta’s crop at 106,- 
296,000 bu. The prairie oat crop is 
forecast at 239,187,000 bu.; barley, 
212,257,000 bu.; rye, 6,168,000 bu., 
and flax, 19,437,000 bu. The estimates 
were released March 23. 

The report also indicated that 
wheat remaining on farms to be mar- 
keted including that still to be 
threshed amounted to 229,500,000 bu. 
This was arrived at after combining 
carryover stocks on farms at July 31, 
1959 with the estimated production 
and deducting deliveries to March 9 
this year as well as allowances for 
seed, feed and country mill require- 
ments. Stocks of coarse grains re- 
maining on farms to be marketed in- 
cluding that to be threshed include 
an estimated 35,000,000 bu. oats, 74,- 
000,000 bu. barley, 3,664,000 rye, and 
4,668,000 bu. flax. 
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Elevators Assn. at 


latest 


crop at 


Dr. Bjorn Peturson 


Retires in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Dr. Bjorn Peturson, 
senior plant pathologist at the Cana- 
da Department of Agriculture re- 
search station here, retired this 
month after 31 years with the depart- 
ment. 

Born in Winnipeg, Dr. Peturson 
obtained his B.S.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba and his M.S. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Minne- 
sota. He worked for three summers 
at the rust research laboratory here 
as a plant disease investigator from 
1926 to 1928, before joining the staff 
permanently as a plant pathologist in 
1929. The first investigation he under- 
took was a study of the races of 
crown rust of oats, the subject of 
his master’s thesis. 

Dr. Peturson was more closely 
associated with cereal breeding than 
any other plant pathologist in Cana- 
da. He is a member of the Sigma Xi 
fraternity, the Canadian Phytopathol- 
ogical Society and the American Phy- 
topathological Society. 
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James A. Richardson 


Named Director 


WINNIPEG—James A. Richardson, 
vice president and director of James 
Richardson & Sons Ltd., was appoint- 
ed a director of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., recently. His father, the late 
James A. Richardson was a member 
of the same board. 

Mr. Richardson is a director of a 
number of other companies including 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, In- 
vestors Syndicate of Canada, Ltd., 
and the Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas Co., 
Ltd. He was born in Winnipeg in 1922 
and served as a pilot with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force during World 
War II. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHARTER GRANTED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS Ada Grain 
Co., Ada, has been granted a charter. 
A general grain merchandising busi- 
ness, Robert B. Berkley, Salina, has 
been named resident agent. Capitali- 
zation of $50,000 was authorized. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL BAKERS WEEK 


April 18 - April 30 








ADVANCE STREAMER—This streamer is des'gned especially for National 
Retail Bakers Week by General Mills, Inc, and is being distributed to retail 
bakers throughout the country. Attractively printed in two colors, the stream- 
er is intended for use immediately preceding the NRBW dates of April 18-30. 
It calls consumers’ attention to the forthcoming week and suggests “Watch 
for our special features.’”’ Copies of the streamer are available through Gen- 


eral Mills representatives. 





Indian Visitors to U.S. Small Industries 
Exhibition Top 1 Million Mark in February 


PORTLAND—More than a million 
visitors viewed the wheat exhibit at 
the U.S. Small Industries Exhibition 
in Bombay, India, during the month 
of February. Chester B. Stonecipher, 
in charge of the wheat section, said 
three goals of the exhibit had been 
successfully achieved. He referred to: 


(1) introducing the preparation of 


different type foods from wheat; (2) - 


encouraging small business in 
bakery field, and (3) showing how 
small business functions under a 
democratic system of government. 


the 


Mr. Stonecipher is chairman of the 
Washington Wheat Commission and 
a board member of Western Wheat 


Associates, U.S.A., Ine. He _ was 
chosen as a special consultant for the 
exhibition by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the agencies in charge of 
the fair. 

The wheat section demonstrational 
area had three sections. Doughnuts 
were given to visitors at the rate of 
4,000 per day. In another section, 
rolls, pastries and other foods from 
wheat were prepared. In the third 
section, 150 loaves of bread were 
baked each day. 

A staff of 16 people, including Mr. 
Stonecipher and two other represent- 
atives from the U.S., operated the 
wheat area of the exhibit. 





River Grain Terminals 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. It 
takes 20 electric motors to run the 
nearly 6,000,000 bu. elevator of River 
Grain Terminals, Inc., located on 
Port of Walla Walls land near Bur- 
bank. 

A car dumper, marine legs, a barge 
loader and a distribution system all 
take energy to convey tons of grain. 

The company was organized in 
1958, and is now engaged in a size- 
able expansion program. 

Two buildings together 
81,000 sq. ft., nearly two acres of 
floor space, all concreted. Another 
building is now being constructed 
that will contain space for 2,000,000 
bu. The two original buildings will 
hold 2,000,000 bu. of grain. Future 
plans call for converting one of the 
buildings into a general commodities 
warehouse later. The firm also pro- 
poses to build a dock and other fa- 
cilities. 

In addition, one large steel tank 
and eight smaller ones have a total 
capacity of 500,000 bu. Legs in a tow- 
er are connected with distributors 
which reach these storage areas. 
More than a mile of railroad track 
was put in from the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

Construction of the new unit is ex- 


contain 


Plans Sizable Expansion 


pected to be completed next month. 
The company is making plans for 
other types of expansion and this 
may involve moving the main offices 
of the organization to Walla Walla. 
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Sharp Fall-Off 
In Exports Noted 


WINNIPEG—A sharp fall-off in 
wheat and flour export clearances 
occurred for the week ended March 
24 when only 2 647,000 bu. moved 
overseas compared with slightly more 
than 5,500,000 bu. the previous week. 
The latest total included 400,000 bu. 
in the form of flour of which 280,000 
went to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. A week earlier the 
flour total was equal to 443,000 bu. 
and 380,000 of this was for IWA 
destinations. 

Algeria was the destination for 51,- 
000 bu. wheat, but all of the re- 
mainder of the total movement of 
2.247.000 bu. went to IWA countries. 
Clearances to U.K. ports were 1,187,- 
000 bu., while 504,000 bu. cleared to 
Japan; 220,000 bu. to Venezuela; 128,- 
000 bu. to the Netherlands; 112,000 
bu. to Switzerland, and 45,000 bu. to 
Germany. 
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Efforts to Revive 
Buffalo Grain Trade 


Receive Severe Jolt 


BUFFALO Efforts of Buf- 
falo grain interests to revive exports 
by rail to Eastern Seaboard through 
a further rate reduction received a 
severe jolt. 

Arthur J. Crookshank, director of 
rates for the New York Central Rail- 
road, said that the Central has al- 
ready cut rates to the level of out-of- 
pocket costs. 

Asked whether the Central would 
consider a further rate cut to com- 
pete with St. Lawrence Seaway ship- 
ments of grain, Mr. Crookshank said: 

“We have not been approached by 
anyone for a further reduction in the 
rail export grain rate out of Buffalo. 
Most of the grain people know our 
last reduction from 21¢ to 17¢ per 
cwt., placed in effect late last sum- 
mer between Buffalo and New York, 
was the ultimate that could be made 
to meet our competition. 

“Any further reduction would place 
our rates below out-of-pocket costs.” 

A year ago when it became evi- 
dent that Seaway competition would 
virtually destroy Buffalo’s  once- 
profitable lake-rail grain movement, 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange appealed 
to Eastern Railroads to reduce the 
export rate from 21¢ to 12¢ per cwt. 
between Buffalo and the Eastern 
Seaboard. 

The railroad responded with the 
17¢ rate, a reduction of 4¢ instead of 
the 9¢ asked by the Corn Exchange. 

In the over-all 1959 grain business, 
3uffalo experienced its lowest re- 
ceipts in more than four decades of 
shipping. 

A vast majority of grain which 
formerly was moved down the lakes 
via Buffalo for rail shipment to the 
Eastern Seaboard, was moved in 
ocean boats from Duluth to direct 
overseas destinations or to Montreal 
for storage. 
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Reelected President 


WINNIPEG—William McG. Rait, 
president and general manager of 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., was reelect- 
ed chairman of the Manitoba For- 
estry Assn. at the recent annual 
meeting. With the close of 1959 the 
association had completed 40 years 
of continuous serv:ce in promoting 
conservation education throughout 
the province. It is the _ provincial 
member of the Canadian Forestry 
Assn. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar. 
18, 25, 
1960 1960 
Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. 35'A 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am. Bakeries Co 
Am. Cyanamid .. 
A-D-M Co. .... 
Borden ... 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. 
Cream of Wheat 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. , 
Pfd. $4.20 
Dow Chemical 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Mills, Inc. 


Pfizer, Chas. 
Pillsbury Co. 

Pfd. $4 ata 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper 
Std. Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Un. Bisc. of Am 
Victor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. : 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ...... 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd..... 87 
a Oo er ee 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc eee wace 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. ... 89 
West Virginia Pulp & 

Aa ge * Ce 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar. 

18, 25, 

——1960 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 9/4 74 9% 8% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 


Stocks not traded: 


35% 33% 34% 34% 


Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. ... 97'/ 
Wagner Baking Co. 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 85 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
i, 18, 
1960 1960 
Close Close 


Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Prod. 
A 


d 
Catelli 
Cons. Bakeries 
Dover Ind. 


7.50 

11% I12'2 

i<ece Se 

sie 
Flour 40% 40'/ 
135 *130 
nee il it 
United Grain, A .... 1S I5'/ 
Weston, G., A 29% 30 


29 30 
83% 84 


Ogilvie 
Pfd 


4'2% 
*Less than board lot. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW EXCHANGE MEMBERS 

STOCKTON, Cal.—The F. B. 
Young Grain Co. and the Eales Grain 
Co. of Stockton have been admitted 
as regular trading members of the 
Stockton Grain Exchange. 
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are tightening the foreign material 
aspect of deliveries of corn against 
warehouse receipts, they believe they 
still compensate the warehouse for 
the added responsibility and leave a 
profit margin. 

One old timer in USDA ventured 
that the tightening of foreign materi- 
al adjustments on corn properly re- 
flects today’s rapid handling of corn 
at the farm level. He compared mo- 
dern picking and shelling immediate- 
ly after harvest with the old hand 
picking and manual shelling methods 
which delayed corn movement and 
permitted natural drying. Now, un- 
der the high speed movement of the 
crop, much of the corn requires arti- 
ficial drying, and this, he said, results 
in an increase of foreign material 
in corn deliveries. 

USDA will require added respon- 
sibility on the part of the warehouse- 
men to see that delivery of corn into 
deep tanks is handled properly. This 
item is still unfinished in the final 
USDA document. to be presented to 
the industry, but USDA officials 
show no indications of “rubber in 
their spines” on this item. 

USDA has sharply tightened its 
provisions regarding insect, bird and 
rodent contamination. But it plans 
to present, to the open meeting of 
the warehouse industry, a final pro- 
posal on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration potential, which will not put 
warehousemen in the position of 
“buying a pig in a poke.” 

This is a preface of what the ware- 
house industry will hear at the open 
town hall meeting on March 30, and, 
from all appearances, this is what 
will stick. 

The USDA position is that it has 
been put on the hot seat, and it has 
taken a long look at the books of 
the industry. USDA is revising its 
UGSA to conform to cost records 
which the industry itself has pro- 
vided. 





Handel-en 
Maatschapp) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


\ / “MEELUNIE” 
\ 


iF 


i Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 





FLOUR - FEED + STARCH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
“THING LANE, LONDON E, C, 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











“DorFEACcH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 








- 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 

26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”’ Dundee 


FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Felixhen 


Telex: 21290 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








/ 





Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Warehousemen 
Plan to Fight 
UGSA Clauses 


BUFFALO Grain warehouse- 
men in Buffalo, who now are storing 
nearly 20 million bu. of government 
grain, intend to fight certain clauses 
in the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment now being negotiated. 

Irving M. Hyland, assistant vice 
president of Cargill, Inc., and acting 
president of the Corn Exchange 0: 
Buffalo, put it this way: 

“The government is our biggest 
customer and wields a migaty pow- 
erful stick. But at a ‘town hall meet- 
ing’ March 30 in Kansas City, grain 
warehousemen will try to place a 
dollar value on some contract lan- 
guage.” 

The 3-cent-a-bushel rate reduction 
proposal is about what some of the 
country’s warehousemen had been ex 
pecting 

But one proposed new clause which 
will draw heavy opposition from 
warehousemen at the Kansas City 
meeting, Mr. Hyland said, is that 
which would make warehousemen re- 
sponsible for any regulations involv- 
ing pure food and drug laws. 

“Costs of this could be tremen- 
dous,’ Mr. Hyland declared, citing 
costs to industry involved in such in- 
cidents as the recent “cranberry epi- 
sode.”’ 

“The government proposes taking 
the ‘breakage clause’ out of the cur- 
rent contract,” he said. ‘“Warehouse- 
men would suffer any discount in the 
case of corn and soybeans which is 
unloaded, stored, then reloaded. Mar- 
ket price of these grains is lowered 
when it is transferred. Even in stor- 
age, kernels break up.” 

Of the 19,991,064 bu. of government 
grain stored in elevators here, 14,- 
681,079 bu. of it is corn, the re- 
mainder wheat. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF e Lire— 


Montana Laboratory 
Aids Wheat Growers 


BOISE, IDAHO—Idaho Wheat 
Growers who recently toured the 
Montana Wheat Quality Testing lab- 
oratory at Bozeman, Mont., were im- 
pressed with the boost which re- 
search and testing had given Mon- 
tana wheat in the market place, ac- 
cording to Harold West, Idaho Wheat 
Commission administrator. 

“Montana wheat has been 
from the mediocre class to 
recognized as top quality in the na- 
tion,” Mr. West said. “The labora- 
tory at Bozeman has played a key 
part in quality improvement by co- 
ordinating a testing program with the 
wheat breeding program.” 

The Montana Wheat Quality Lab- 
oratory is located on the campus of 
the Montana Agricultural College 
and is staffed and financed by the 
state. Mr. West said state operat’on 
of the facilities without use of fed- 
eral funds permitted concentration 
on strictly Montana wheat problems. 


lifted 
become 


He noted that the laboratory was 
established just four years ago to 
help Montana growers find wheat 
varieties which would meet the qual- 
ity specifications required by large 
mechanized bakeries. 


GREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe = 


50 YEAR CHARTER 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Rich- 
ardson, White & Brewer Grain Co., 
Inc., Eldorado, has been granted a 
charter for 50 years existence. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dr. S. C. Hudson 


TO IWA POST—Dr. 8S. Claude Hud- 
son, former assistant director of the 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and chief of the grain division, Can- 
ada, is now executive secretary of 
the International Wheat Council, 
with headquarters in London, Eng- 
land. He served with the Department 
of Agriculture as principal economist 
prior to 1956 and was in charge of 
research in production economics. Dr. 
Hudson served as Canadian repre- 
sentative on the FAO Council and 
Committee on Commodity Problems. 
He was adviser to the government of 
Egypt on Agricultural Marketing, 
under the FAO technical assistance 
program, from 1955-56. 





Niagara AOM 
Plans April 2 
Meeting, Banquet 


BUFFALO — The annual spring 
meeting of the Niagara District, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
be held at the Hotel Markeen here 
April 2. 

Included in the day-long meeting 
will be discussions on: 
® ‘There’s Many A Slip,” presented 
by A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
@ “Current AOM Activities,” by Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive vice president, 
AOM, and Stuart Butler, vice presi- 
dent. 
® ‘Purifiers & Processed Pneumatic 
Conveying,” by W. W. Katz, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

A panel discussion will cover “Fire 
Prevention and Fire Fighting, How 
Do You Handle It?” Arthur N. Hibbs 
of International Milling Co., Buffalo, 
will act as moderator, and panel 
members will include Jack W. Per- 
kins, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo; 
Henry J. Iwinski, the Pillsbury Co., 
Buffalo; Walter Hutton, manager, 
F.I.A. Insurance, Buffalo; Charles 
Miller, manager, A.D.T., Buffalo, and 
Richard Blum, sales manager, A.D.T., 
Buffalo. 


A film entitled ‘The Dé-Maker 
Story” will be presented by Robert 
Van Burek of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Buffalo. 

E. C. Peterson, the Pillsbury Co., 
Buffalo, will give the welcome from 
the management. 

A banquet, featuring a concert by 
the Amherst Male Glee Club, will 
start at 6:30 p.m. 


Executive Committee 
Of MNF Attends 
Chicago Meeting 


CHICAGO—Members of the 
ers National Federation 
committee met March 22, 
ion League Club here. 

Attending were D. H. Wilson, fed- 
eration president, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago; W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis; Ellis 
D. English, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Robert V. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. Kuehn, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
and John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 

Other millers present were J. A. 
Mactier, Nebraska _ Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; R. G. Myers, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City; J. L. 
Rankin, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Elmer W. Reed, the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; John Tatam, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
substituting for Charles Ritz; J. E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and R. D. Zumwalt, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 

Also attending was A. B. Sparboe, 
the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the MNF export advisory 
committee. 

Federation staff members present 
were C. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice 
president; John Sherlock, secretary- 
treasurer; Howard Lampman, ex- 
ecutive director, the Wheat Flour 
Institute; Gordon P. Boals, director 
of export programs, and Fred M. Me- 
whinney, Washington representative. 


Export Advisory 


Committee Meets 


CHICAGO — Members of the Mill- 
ers National Federation export advis- 
ory committee met March 21 at the 
Union League Club in Chicago. 

Attending the meeting were A. B. 
Sparboe, the Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis, committee chairman; M. M. 
Benidt, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; Elmer W. 
Reed, the Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta; J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; M. W. K. Hef- 
felfinger, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, substituting for W. M. 
Steinke, and John Tatam, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Also present were W. J. deWinter, 
Jr., Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Gor- 
don P. Boals, director of export pro- 
grams, and C. L. Mast, Jr., executive 
vice president, both of the Millers 
National Federation. 


Mill- 
executive 
at the Un- 





PL 480 


(Continued from page 1) 





amended to provide for purchase of 
an additional $4,004,000 worth (about 
65,000 metric tons), or a total of 
$10,087,000 worth (about 165,000 met- 
ric tons) of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better, in bulk, or wheat flour. 

Flour milled from durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber, amber 
durum and durum, and red durum 
wheat will not be eligible for finan- 
cing. 

About 92,000 metric tons previous- 
ly authorized has been purchased. 

Authorization No. 15-56 was 
amended to provide for purchase of 
an additional $2,852,000 worth (about 


March 29, 1960 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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50,000 metric tons) or a total of $11,- 
413,000 worth (about 200,000 metric 
tons) of white wheat of the sub- 
classes hard white, soft white, white 
club and western white wheat, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk or wheat 
flour (excluding flour milled from red 
durum wheat, and durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum). 

About 70,000 metric tons previous- 
ly authorized has been purchased. 

Information regarding purchases 
of the wheat or flour is available 
from the Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Feed Grains 

The Israel authorizations are to fi- 
nance purchase of a total of $3,674,- 
000 worth of additional feed grains 
from U.S. suppliers. The increase rep- 
resents a further programming un- 
der the PL 480 agreement with Israel 
announced Jan. 7, 1960. 

Authorization No. 16-61, as amend- 
ed, provides for purchase of an addi- 
tional $1,580,000 worth (about 30,000 
metric tons) or a total of $3,615,000 
worth (about 70,000 metric tons) of 
yellow corn, in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 
2 or better. Purchase of 40,000 tons 
previously authorized has been com- 
pleted. 

Authorization No. 16-62, as amend- 
ed, provides for purchase of an addi- 
tional $775,000 worth (about 13,000 
metric tons) or a total of $1,679,000 
worth (about 28,000 metric tons) of 
barley in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, of the classes barley or west- 
ern barley, excluding malting barley 
of any type. Purchase of 15,000 tons 
previously authorized has been com- 
pleted. 

Authorization No. 16-63 as amend- 
ed provides for purchase of an addi- 
tional $1,319,000 worth (about 30,000 
metric tons) or total of $3,086,000 
worth (about 70,000 metric tons) of 
yellow grain sorghums, in bulk, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better. Only the 
following sorghums will be eligible 
for financing: (1) yellow grain sor- 
ghums of the subclass yellow milo, 
and (2) yellow grain sorghums of 
the subclass yellow grain sorghums. 
Purchase of 40,000 tons previously 
authorized has been completed. 

Purchases will be made by the Is- 
rael Supply Mission, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 





cs Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


We&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 


single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Mill | i ing! oaar P eggs ° e 

ed anes Came Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








He’s counting on you... 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life he’d be 
lost without it. To him, bread is what you reach for when 
you’re hungry. Bread is what you spread peanut butter 
and jelly on; or you mop up good gravy with it. 

Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has been, down 
through the centuries. And today’s bread is better than 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


ever before in the history of the world. But he isn’t in- 
terested in all that. Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and 
even the hole tastes good. 

General Mills stands behind the bakers of America, 
as they stand behind our children’s healthy growth. 


General 





